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“DON’T TALK about it, do it!” This future mu- 
sician, covered with mouthpiece from nose to chin, 
explores the mysteries of the tuba. See “Music Is 
Magic for Tiny Tots,” page 54. 
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The March issue carries an emphasis on camping, 
with good material on counselor training, campers’ 
needs, program and facilities, and material about 
camping for the handicapped is also included. Sug- 
gestions for nature activities include how to make 
“A Nature Mural.” and ideas on other arts and 
crafts projects from nature materials. “Impressions 
of Recreation in America” is continued. Commu- 
nity-school joint use of recreation facilities is cov- 
ered, including a verbatim copy of their joint agree- 
ment, in an excellent article by Earl Smith of 
Merced, California. Building a golf course? Here 
is the story of how to do it for $1500. 
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Now the famous Saf-Pia, used for 
rubberizing playgrounds, has also been 
successfully adapted for surfacing 
tennis courts. Recreation Directors and 
School Executives who know about the 
safety, convenience and weather resist- 
ance af Saf-Pla will be interested in 
knowing that the tennis courts have 
all these advantages and more. The 
life of the court will be increased be- 
cause Saf-Pla can be applied over any 
existing hard surface . . . and in most 
cases, even badly deteriorated ones. 
Tennis players will appreciate the 
surer footing of rubber on rubber, as 
well as the attendant foot-ease 
brought about by this resilient surface. 
The uniform bounce plus the safety 
factor in the event of a fall are addi- 
tional reasons why your tennis court 
should be surfaced with Saf-Pla. 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 


to Editor, Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brie/—not more than 250 words. 


For Conventions 
Sirs: 


I am enclosing herewith an original 
photo as well as a newspaper item of a 
luncheon which I tendered to the Dade 
County recreation executives on Thurs- 
day, December 4, 1958. 





With the enormous amount of space 
which is still empty and in view of the 
fact that this exhibition hall is such a 
wonderful facility, this may be of in- 
terest to recreation personnel as a possi- 
ble site for our national convention. 

Jack Woopy, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Miami Beach. 


Crisis in Square Dancing 
Sirs: 

There seems to be a crisis in square 
dancing. 

The Combatants: Square Dancing for 
All vs Square Dancing for the Few. 
The Battleground: Public recreation 
areas, churches, YMCA’s, dancehalls 
over the country. 

At Stake: Whether your own dances are 
attended by thousands or by just a few 
sets. 

There is an insidious tendency for 
square-dance callers’ associations to be- 
come interested in a split-timing, high- 
level type of dancing only fanatics or 
regular dancers can do, and often only 
when they substitute concentration for 
pure fun values. They give course after 
course. The callers make up a new 
dance to the latest tune, and there de- 


—The Editors. 


velops not only keen rivalry among 
callers, but the callers have conditioned 
the dancers to want gimmicks. In all 
the noise and furor, the average person 
is left out in the cold. 

If you watch square dancing on TV, 
you get the idea that you have to take 
a course to be able to square dance. At- 
tending the average festival, you get 
the idea that square dancing is too 
difficult. 

In the midst of square dancing for 
the few, however, there stands like a 
rock a small nucleus of callers who re- 
main true to their calling . . . those who 
believe in keeping square dancing a 
simple, enjoyable activity for all people, 
including beginners. 

By having “open to general public” 
dances locally, under the supervision of 
the department of recreation and parks, 
the right type of square dancing can 
be introduced and promoted—for the 
average citizen and for fun. Simplicity 
will draw numbers. At two square 
dances at Victory Field, New York, last 
summer, over three thousand people of 
all ages attended. 

Square dancing cuts racial, religious, 
social barriers—the great leveler—the 
democratic way. 

Bart Haicu, square dance caller, 
New York City. 


Reprints on Mr. R. 
Sirs: 

[ especially liked your article “A 
Portrait of Mr. Recreation” (January, 
1959). I wonder if it would be possible 
to have reprints so that it could be 
forwarded to (park and recreation) 
board members? I think in many towns 
they are not aware of the multiple tasks 
that confront a recreation director. 

Mrs. A. O. BruNnGARDT, Vermont Di- 
rector of Recreation, Montpelier. 

e Reprints of ‘‘A Portrait of Mr. Rec- 
reation”’ will be made available (ata 
small charge to cover expenses) if we 
can be assured of enough orders to 
warrant making them up. Do you agree 
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with Mrs. Brundgardt? If so, let us 
hear from you quickly.—Ed. 


Our December Issue 
Sirs: 

Just a line to commend you and your 
staff on the excellence of the December 
issue of RECREATION. I have come to 
expect high quality and fine things of 
your publication but this issue tops my 
expectations. It is so full of “meaty” 
items and so attractively presented that 
it will take me more than the month to 
read and fully digest the contents. 

Congratulations! 

JosepH E. Curtis, Director of 
Recreation, Oceanside Public 
Schools, Oceanside, New York. 


Bibliographies 
Sirs: 

I would appreciate receiving a biblio- 
graphy of articles that have appeared 
in RECREATION on recreation for the 
ill and handicapped, listing publica- 
tions chosen especially for recreation 
personnel working with these people. 
This information will be very helpful 
to us with our work on an experimental 
project “Recreation for the Handi- 
capped.” 

MADELEINE DALME, Consultant. 
Recreation for the Handicapped 
Committee, Montreal Council of 
Social { gencies, V ontreal, Canada. 


Magazine Big Help 
Sirs: 

Through the years we have enjoyed 
receiving RECREATION and have found 
it a wonderful source of recreation in- 
formation. We found the attractive cov- 
er on the December [1958] issue to be 
very useful in decorating one of our 
community center bulletin boards; us- 
ing an opaque projector to blow it up, 
then painting it on white poster paper. 

We all ippre iate the good job you 
are doing 

C. V. BLANKENSHIP, /ndustrial Rela- 

tions Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 

Georgia. 


Letter of Appreciation 
Sirs: 

Just a brief letter of appreciation to 
your organization, for your publication 
RECREATION, and to your staff who com- 
pile the sets of bibliographies. 

[ cannot count the number of times | 
have referred to both for help when pre- 
paring material for classroom presenta- 
tion. Also a hearty thank-you to the 
professionals who contribute the many 
stimulating and informative articles.... 

Ropert L. WuitMan, Graduate As- 

sistant, Recreation Education, Penn- 

sylvania State University, University 
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Creative development of entire recreation areas, 
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Warren W. Kershow 
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HE WEAKEST LINK in the recreation profession today is the inability of its profes- 
T sional workers to answer clearly the blunt but natural questions of: Why have 
recreation anyway? What real purpose does it serve? Is it necessary? 

Recreation people from one end of the country to the other have heard such state- 
ments as, “When I was a youngster there were no recreation departments, and I sup- 
plied my own recreation,” or “If you would just leave children alone they would take 
care of their own recreation needs,” or, “Recreation departments are an impractical 
luxury and represent bureaucracy in that they are an unneeded drain on the taxpayer.” 

This type of thinking is representative of a large portion of our population and 
because of this uninformed public, constructive recreation planning is often hampered 
by lack of support. If we in recreation are not on a firm footing with regard to these 
elementary questions about our field, the foundation for the future growth of our 
profession is shaky. 

In presenting our wares, we must go further than just starting recreation activities 
by keeping children off the street. Recreation is more important now than ever before 
because we have so much leisure time. We must explain in broader terms the many 

urposes and applications of our programs. For example: We are not letting nature 
take its course in the physical, social, and psychological development of human beings; 
we are trying to control, influence and improve their development. This comes about 
in the following ways: 
e Games, sports, skills and interests learned in youth programs can be the forerunners 
of constructive, healthy hobbies for later life, and can be the basis of future vocations. 
e The recreation leader, like the physical education instructor, enjoys a close and 
friendly relationship with teenagers, and because of this closeness can act as a posi- 
tive influence where the parent has failed. Because of this closeness, the young people 
look to him as an example of desirable deportment and character, and they copy him. 
his gives him the opportunity to help them learn values and to develop good attitudes 
ind habits, such as those of proper dress, politeness, general good taste, and so on. 
e By counseling countless misguided youths, recreation leaders often change the course 
of their lives. Our counseling position is different from that of the minister or social 
worker in that ours is often done indirectly, through action, or love of the activity the 
youngster is taking part in. Because the general experience is favorable, the indirect 
teaching is also usually received favorably. 

While recreation is a broad field, with any number of areas of accomplishments, 
it is well for the recreator to remember that the central theme or guiding ideal of our 
profession is the educational factor, whether it be learning through play, growth 
through interest, or health through participation. 

We must teach for carry-over. We must instill attitudes and ideals that will become 





an integral part of the characters of our young people—that will carry over and enrich 


their everyday lives and their mental attitudes, for years to come. + 











Mr. KersHow is director of recreation, Anne Arundel County, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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Things You Should Know . . 








>» RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NORTH- 
WEST DISTRICT of the National Recrea- 
tion Association are Alaska and three 
provinces of Canada — Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia. 


» A SEMINAR ON RECREATION FOR THE 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED, beginning at 
Columbia University on February 4, 
is being conducted in cooperation with 
the NRA Consulting Service on Recrea- 
tion for the Ill and Handicapped. This 
has been established for recreation lead- 
ers, supervisors, group workers, and 
teachers in hospitals, special schools, 
community centers, and camps. For fur- 
ther information write Dr. Elizabeth 
Rosen, Box 70, Department of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 


» IF You DO NOT HAVE A Copy, beg, bor- 
row, or buy the January, 1959, issue of 
House Beautiful. Read it, discuss it with 
your staff, and use it as a source of in- 
spiration in your recreation programs. 
[he entire issue is devoted to the sub- 
ject of “Awareness.”” The cover itself 
asks the provocative question “Are you 
alive or dead?” 

Throughout the articles runs the 
theme of greater enjoyment of life 
through developing one’s capacity for 
awareness through three simple steps. 
First comes perception—te ability to 
really see the beauty in simple things. 
Then comes understanding, followed by 
experiencing or participation. The color 
photography used to show the beauty of 
simple everyday things—an onion, a 
glass in soapy water, a flower stem in a 
is extraordinary. 

House Beautiful has made a real con- 
tribution to the art of everyday living. 
and its theme has great implications for 
the recreation profession. 


vase 


>» CAN YOU REPORT any unusual or suc- 
cessful vacation? The June, 1959, issue 
of RECREATION will be devoted to vaca- 
tions and travel. Materials or informa- 
tion should be in our hands by April 
first, at the latest. Pictures of excep- 
tionally good vacation spots, with ex- 
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planations, will be welcome. Consult 
our June, 1958, issue for the type of 
thing we would like to have. 


> A SHORT COURSE FOR INDUSTRIAL ED- 
ITORS is being conducted, March 9 to 14, 
by Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. Cost: $50 plus travel 
and living expenses. For details, write: 
Clement E. Trout, Chairman, Industrial 
Editors Short Course, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 





Camping Survey 

The American Camping Asso- 
ciation announces a survey of res- 
ident camp facilities in the U.S. A 
questionnaire is now in the mails 
and the ACA urgently requests 
a return of the data as soon as 
possible. Address: Stanley W. 
Stocker, Camping Survey Direc- 
tor, American Camping Associa- 
tion, Bradford Woods, Martins- 


ville. Indiana. 











>» IF YoU COULD USE REPRINTs of “Por- 
trait of Mr. Recreation,” from our Jan- 
uary issue, along with the continuation, 
on page 53 of this issue, please read the 
letter on pages 38-39, and get in touch 
with us. 


> ALL PLAYGROUNDS that have followed 
up on the Joseph Lee Scholarship idea, 
as described by Robert Kresge of 
Charleston, West Virginia, on page 109 
of our April, 1958, issue, please write 
us about it. We would like to mention 
it, in our next Playground Issue. 


> Marcu 31 ts the deadline for entries 
in the Eastman Kodak High School 
Photo Contest, open to all students, 
grades 9 through 12, for photographs 
taken since April 1 of last year. Last 
minute information is still obtainable 
by addressing the contest at Rochester 


4, N. Y. 


> A PROGRAM OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
is offered to qualified students by the 
Illini Union and the department of rec- 


reation at the University of Illinois. 
This is open to men and women who 
are candidates for degree of master of 
science in recreation or doctor of philo- 
sophy (option in recreation). Applica- 
tions and details can be secured from 
Head, Department of Recreation, 111 
Huff Gymnasium, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, and should be filed before Feb- 
ruary 15, 1959. 


p» A Seconp Annuat Group Or Work- 
SHOPS will be conducted in various areas 
of the country this year by the Ameri- 
can College of Sports Medicine, Board 
of Education, Parkway at 21st Street, 
Philadelphia 3. Some of the workshops 
of interest to recreation leaders, espe- 
cially those working with the ill or the 
handicapped, are: Drugs and Physical 
Performance; Emotional Hyperventila- 
tion; Physiology of Exercise; Physio- 
logic Responses in Athletic Training; 
Recreation Activity with the Ill and 
Handicapped. 


ERRATA 

e Individuals requesting membership 
in the International Sports Fund being 
established by the People -to- People 
Sports Committee, Inc. (page 8, Janu- 
ary, 1958), should address the commit- 
tee at 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, 
New York. 


e We regret the error giving the wrong 
expiration date of Clause D in “Sug- 
gested Standards for Hospital Recrea- 
tion Personnel,” in our January issue. 
The correct expiration date is December 
31, 1959, not 1958. 


e The pamphlet, Reaching Out for Rec- 
reation, by Jay B. Nash, Milo F. Chris- 
tiansen and Dan Dodson, mentioned on 
page 338, December, available from the 
American Jewish Committee, costs $.20 
per single copy. Orders of one hundred 
copies can be purchased for $.15. The 
New York Times of November 13 gave 
this pamphlet an excellent write-up, and 
listed the eight recreation leaders who 
stressed that “recreation activities, 
through community agencies, can prove 
to be a vital force against religious and 
racial prejudice.” 





Ill and Handicapped 


Recreation leaders of the ill and 
handicapped will be especially inter- 
ested in the following articles in this 
issue: “Music Is Magic for Tiny Tots”; 
“New Directions for Oldsters”: “You'd 
Like "Em to Sing? Why?”; “Research 
Techniques for Recreation”; “Let's 
Say What We Mean”; Program for the 
Mentally Retarded”; and the regular 
features: “New Publications,” “Things 
You Should Know,” “Reporter's Note- 
book,” and others. 
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Editorially Speaking 


Dorothy Donaldson 





Music Is in the Air 


y 


“Music is a moral law. It gives a 
soul to the universe, wings to the 
mind, flight to the imagination, a 
charm to sadness, gaiety and life to 
everything else. It is the essence o} 
order and leads to all that is good, 


just, and beautiful.” —Plato. 


We have been thinking about music. 
and its worth to the individual and to 


ee Are 


we doing enough with music in our rec- 


the community, and wondering . . 


reation programs? 

Music has high value in the field of 
mental and physical health, for instance, 
and certainly has a part to play in our 
“fitness” 


hower has said, “Musi 


programs. President Eisen- 


s a universal 
language which shall one day unite the 
nations of the world.” Are we using it 
to bring together our various ethnic o1 
national groups? Will it play a part in 
our Brotherhood Week observance? 

Educators are now placing a new em- 
phasis on the enjoyment of music. to 
supplement their usual concern with its 
performance, thus giving it meaning 
and importance in the student's life 
They say, too, that group music lessons 
strengthen the spirit of teamwork, help 
students adjust to their fellows, and of- 
fer a constructive outlet for excess en- 
ergy. Are recreation leaders picking up 
on this and giving the high-school grad- 
uate help in carrying over these learned 
skills and interests into his adult social 
life? Are we providing citizens of our 
towns with a chance to hear good music 
or to make it? 

Scientists, on their part, are urging 
that music have an important place in 
the curricula of colleges building to- 
morrow’s scientific minds. They main- 
tain that it broadens imagination and 
heightens mental discipline. 

In the community picture, music is 
excellent at breaking down social bar- 
riers. It can unite people, from all walks 
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of life 


clubs and musical organizations, bands, 


at parties, meetings, camps, in 


orchestras, jam sessions. Helen Thomp- 
son of the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League observes, “Symphony or- 
chestras have become as necessary to 
the American way of life as baseball 
and filling stations.” As a matter of fact, 
musical participation is expanding at 
a great rate; statistics show that one 
person in every six now plays a musical 
instrument. (See table right.) We, as 
recreation leaders, are missing a good 
bet, if we do not get these amateurs 
together. (See pages 46, 54, and 60.) 
Many events can take on a musical 
glow and a feeling of good fellowship 
with the addition of group singing or 
musical instrument performance. Music 
fits in with practically every activity 
and can bring the dullest to life. It has 
even been successfully interspersed with 
play at baseball games! 
Musical events across the country 
and dancers for a 


gather musicians 


grand old time, as in Chester and Dela- 





ware Counties, Pennsylvania, at picnics 


where fiddles, square dances, and music- 
al festivities bring the populace togeth- 
er. In some communities, too, impres- 
sive traditions center about music. 
These offer entertainment for all ages 
and a challenging opportunity for crea- 
tive activity for the whole area, which 
should nevei be overlooked by recrea- 


tion leaders! 


A Few Statistics 
on U. S. Musical Activity 


The Music Committee of the NRA National 
Advisory Committee on Recreation Programs 
and Activities calls your attention to the fol- 
lowing statistics released by the American 
Music Conference: As of September 30, 1958, 
the following numbers of amateurs were es- 
timated to be playing various types of musical 
instruments: * 





Piano ....... Neoheciiantiidegindiaite . 20,700,000 
Organ ft SR eS 1,450,000 
Violin & other strings .......... 3,150,000 
Guitar al te 4,450,000 
Accordion ecoveeccesevess . 1,500,000 
Harmonica 150,000 
RUE a ctesicnssbvcteacses 1,500,000 
Brass instruments . 2,510,000 
Woodwinds 2,510,000 
Others ...... 300,000 


Number of musical instruments owned 
in U. S.: 

In 1936 LY RPDS 17,100,000 

Estimate for 1958 ........................... 30,550,000 


An increase of better than 70 per cent. 


Number of amateurs playing musical in- 
struments in U. S.: 
In 1936 . Sealine 14,300,000 
Estimate for 1958 ... seseeeeeee 30,000,000 
*These total more than the total number of 
persons playing instruments because 
persons play more than one. 


some 








Children cannot with their eyes discern 
The meaning of strange lines and space; 
Nor do they quickly see and learn 
The cause that separates a race. 


Think well, lest you sow doubt and fear, 
And fail to reconcile for good— 
Children become what they see and hear; 
Sow then your faith in Brotherhood. 


Mona Kewish. Reprinted with permission 
from The Methodist Woman, February, 1958. 
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Arizona. Recreation is booming in Tucson, which recently 
approved an over-all bond development program to include 
parks and playgrounds. Plans call for three major parks 
and the enlargement of an eighteen-hole golf course to 
thirty-six holes. During the past two years Tucson has de- 
veloped fourteen neighborhood parks. 


ARKANSAS. In the last election, voters in Little Rock ap- 
proved a $500,000 bond issue for parks and airport de- 


velopment. 


CALIFORNIA. Recreation facilities in Lakewood, a residen- 
tial city without and industry, are financed by a city sales 
tax. Its most recently facility, the $200,000 Pat McCor- 
mick Pool, dedicated in September, was named for the local 
Olympic star, only four-gold-medal winner in Olympic his- 
tory. The pool consists of two units, a 45’ by 37’ by 15’ 


diving pool and a 45’ by 120’ by 3’-5’ swimming pool. 


CoLorapo. Rapidly growing Adams County has been di- 
vided into tax districts to develop recreation facilities and 
operate a well-balanced program. In November, District 
+50 approved a $250,000 bond issue for additional recrea- 
tion facilities and, earlier in the year, District #14 ap- 
proved a $270,000 issue. The County had a population of 
86,000 at the start of 1958, ended the year with a population 
of approximately 94,000 and anticipates a growth of 10,000 
annually for the next ten years. Says Dean Kastens, director 
of the Adams County Recreation Association, “So we have 
a terrific problem in trying to keep abreast with our recrea- 


tion planning.” 


Forma. A four-year, $90,000 capital improvement pro- 
gram for parks and playgrounds in Hialeah is being financ- 
ed by a five per cent utility tax. The first major improve- 
ment will be an Olympic-size swimming pool, scheduled for 
completion this May. Three other pools are scheduled for 
completion by May, 1960, and, a gym-recreation center is 
planned for the third year. As part of its recreation facili- 
ties expansion program, Sanford has just completed two 
projects totaling $325,000: a civic center with a youth wing 
and a swimming pool. Bonds issued for improvements are 
to be retired from power franchise receipts. Fort Lauder- 
dale has approved $150,000 for neighborhood playground 
development during 1959 and a similar amount for 1960. 
It is also installing, with the assistance of two local civic 
groups, two constructive apparatus areas using all-concrete 
dev it cs. 

Construction of the $9,500,000 Bayway, to be completed 
in about two years, will connect St. Petersburg’s mainland 
and golf beach with historic Mullet Key, twelve miles to the 
south, in the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of Tampa Bay. 
The key, a former U.S. government gunnery practice range, 
was purchased by Pinellas County ten years ago, and, upon 
completion of the Bayway, will be developed into a multi- 
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Local Developments 
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Golf becomes available to the many as new public courses are 
developed. Five states now report such courses in state parks. 


million-dollar recreation area to be known as Fort De Soto 
County Park. The key’s fine beaches will be developed for 
sun-surf bathing. Wildlife refuges, nature trails, camps, 
shelters, and bathing facilities will be provided. 


Georcia. A new six hundred-acre park in Savannah will 
contain two golf courses, swimming pools, bridle paths, 
athletic fields, and picnic areas. 


Kansas. A new nine-hole, sand-green golf course, built 
around one end of the Municipal Airport runway in Em- 


poria, is U-shaped and cost $1,500. 


MARYLAND. Newest of the state’s recreation sites is Gath- 
land State Park on South Mountain near Burkittsville, dedi- 
cated in November. The 10]-acre area is the site of the 
Civil War battle of South Mountain and was formerly the 
estate of George Alfred “Gath” Townsend, famous Civil 
War correspondent. The park offers picnic sites, tent areas 
for campers, and ample opportunities for hikers, since the 


Appalachian Trail runs through it. 


Missourt. In the last election, St. Louis amended its charter 
and divorced recreation and park functions from the mu- 
nicipal welfare department, giving them a separate entity 


as the St. Louis Department of Parks and Recreation. 


New York. Construction has begun on a $350,000 public 
golf course in Fallsburg and the township hopes to have the 
first nine of the eighteen holes in play by July. At the 38th 
National Conference on State Parks it was reported that 
five states (New York, Rhode Island, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
and lowa) are now operating public golf courses in their 
state parks and New York has the most extensive golf pro- 
gram, with courses in six of its state parks. During 1958, 
Bethpage State Park in Farmingdale opened its fifth 


eighteen-hole course. 


OKLAHOMA. The city council in Oklahoma City has ap- 
proved using $265,680 of bond issue funds for restoring and 
expanding Wiley Post Park, scheduled for formal opening 
on the Fourth of July. The area will contain picnic grounds, 
a pavilion, swimming and wading pools, with dressing 
rooms, walks, shuffleboard courts, a lighted softball dia- 


mond with bleachers, and parking space. + 
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IMPRESSIONS OF RECREATION 


Any rebuttal? These challenging observations of our recreation, by a 
visitor to this country, are most appropriate as we celebrate Brother- 
hood Week, February 15 to 22, and should stimulate our thinking 
at any time. They will be continued in future issues of RECREATION. 


: THE STRANGER, recreation in America, even if by force 
of magnitude, is something quite overwhelming. As a 
result, the visitor finds it somewhat difficult to comprehend 
it all and he can never be absolutely sure that his impres- 
sions, especially when they tend to be critical, are not per- 
haps owing to a lack of the necessary insight and perspec- 
tive. For almost two years I have consciously refrained 
from recording some of the conclusions arrived at and, even 
now, they must be taken for what they are worth. 

One of the first things one is taught in the USA is to be 
careful about generalizations. Very soon, too, it becomes 
evident that, from one center to the next, one’s impressions 
are as many times confirmed as they are contradicted. It 
would have been audacious of me to attempt a comprehen- 
sive evaluation of American recreation; at best, this must 
be seen as a few random impressions during a visit far 
too short to allow for much more than superficial acquaint- 
ance. 

My criticism of certain features assuredly does not 
claim to be authoritative and, for the purposes of this re- 
port, I have deliberately resisted the temptation to elabor- 
ate on all the many and obvious virtues of recreation in the 
USA. These speak for themselves and are universally 
acclaimed. 

America, which has set the pace and the example and 
which will, to a great extent, mould the philosophy, prin- 
ciples, and practice of recreation for the rest of the world, 
has a tremendous responsibility—and not only to itself. 
With their commendable pride in having taken so much 
from so many other cultures, Americans will, no doubt, be 
prepared at least to consider the reactions of recreationists 
from beyond their own borders. 

Motivation in Recreation. In common with almost every 
other participant in the exchange program (see RECREA- 
TION, September, 1956, page 326), my first, and possibly 
most perplexing impression, of recreation in America was 
the belief of some foremost recreation philosophers that 
recreation can be entirely justified on the basis of some- 
thing so devoid of purpose and inspiration as “an experi- 


RUDOLFH OPPERMAN, senior professional officer and organ- 
izer of physical education and recreation, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, visited the United States as a participant in the 
Community Recreation Exchange Project in 1956, and at- 
tended the International Recreation Congress, both sponsored 
by the NRA that year. 
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ence or activity carried on during leisure . . . to enjoy with- 
out compulsion” and without “ulterior aim.” I know that 
the reply to this will be: “Oh, we have been through the 
same thing fifty years ago! Thank Heavens, we no longer 
have to carry recreation on the back of juvenile delinquency. 
If you allow one single ulterior motive, then recreation be- 
comes a tool of propaganda and exploitation and, as with 
Hitler, no one knows where it might end.” 

Let us grant that people could never be compelled to take 
part in recreation; that enjoyment of the activity is basic 
and that personal satisfaction should be the only compel- 
ling agent; that recreation could never tolerate political 
or other exploitation, and that it certainly is not the panacea 
for all social ills. 

On the other hand, can it be denied that, although en- 
joyed for their own sake and voluntarily participated in, 
recreation activities do provide a wealth of experience and 
opportunity for the participant’s social, cultural, intel- 
lectual, physical, and emotional development? It is, after 
all, a well-known fact that unless programs and activities 
comply with the need for novelty and for a gradual but 
progressive trend towards the unknown and the more ad- 
vanced, they become stereotyped and monotonous. If this 
is true, why are we not permitted to claim that recreation 
does assist in producing socially better adjusted person- 
alities; that it is a positive factor in achieving higher levels 
of cultural activity; that, of necessity, it entails the proc- 
ess of learning and of intellectual growth; that it can be 
a valuable means of attaining higher standards of physical 
efficiency; and that it does hold within itself the potential 
of countless experiences conducive to mental health and 
emotional well-being? 

Whether they are to be called by-products, or whether 
sponsoring agencies wish to claim them as reasons or 
“ulterior” motives in order to secure their share of the tax 
dollar, is, to our way of thinking, immaterial. The fact 
remains, they are inherent in recreation experience. There- 
fore, recreation can be a force in the fields of informal edu- 
cation, citizenship training, delinquency prevention, physi- 
cal and mental health, and cultural advancement. If we 
believe that man is the sum total of his inheritance and of 
his experience in his environment, then recreation can be 
no exception. 

American recreation philosophy does concede the “virus 
of growth” in recreation, but in its anxiety over the abuses 
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IN AMERICA 


Rudolph W. J. Opperman 


of nazism, communism, and fascism, it has, to our mind, 


gone to the other extreme of unnecessarily underplaying the 
merits and significance of recreation’s “concomitant learn- 
ings.” It is noteworthy that the value of recreation has been 
hailed more often by workers in the fields of social welfare, 
medicine, mental health, and education than by recreation- 
ists themselves. To the outsider it is also rather strange 
that so relatively little research seems to have been done 
either to prove or to disprove the contribution of satisfac- 
tory recreation experience in relation to these spheres. 

Perhaps the USA does not need to justify the expenditure 
of millions of dollars on recreation, beyond the claim that 
children have the right to play in the same way as they have 
the right to eat and to receive education. In almost every 
other country, however, recreation will have to find a higher 
reason for its existence and support than the mere gather- 
ing together of people for the sake of enjoyment. If not, we 
shall find ourselves being placed in the same category as 
the bioscope, the circus, and Coney Island. What is more, 
children are not fed and educated just because of the proven 
values of eating and education. 

We appreciate the dangers of exploitation. Just as we 
can have abuse in education, we can have corruption of the 
nature and the spirit of recreation. As long as it retains 
freedom of choice and freedom to take part or to refrain, 
and as long as it remains free of political influence and of 
compulsion, in whatever form, we do not apologize for be- 
lieving that our approach to the opportunities of leisure 
must be positive—to utilize it constructively for both indi- 
vidual development and community well-being. The most 
virtuous of human endeavors can be abused, even religion. 
To us the issue is one of good recreation and of bad recrea- 
tion. Not to admit the good for fear of the bad is to show 
a lack of faith and to deny that in recreation too there is 
room and a need for balance and discretion. + 


(To be continued ) 





MAN 
Man is the one name belonging to every na- 
tion on earth; there is one soul and many 
tongues, one spirit and many sounds; every 
country has its own speech, but the subjects 
»f speech are common to all.—TERTULLIAN. 
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5 lose: TASTES in music are almost 
entirely impossible to predict. 


What catches the adolescent 


fancy in 
the spring may have a vastly diminished 
attraction by summer. 

According to David Riesman, profes 
sor of social sciences at the University 
of Chicago. “Most of the teenagers in 
indis- 


the majority category have an 


music: they 


criminate taste in popular 
seldom express articulate preferences. 
The functions of music for this group 
are social—the music gives them some 
thing to talk or kid about with friends. 
an opportunity for competitiveness in 
judging which tunes will become hits. 
coupled with a lack of concern about 
how hits are actually made; an oppor- 
tunity for identification with star sing- 
ers or band leaders as ‘personalities.’ ” 

Through the years. different styles of 
have had their days in teenage 


and rock 


’n’ roll are all part of the vocabulary of 


musi 
favor. Ragtime. swing. bop. 
someone's adolescence and all serve the 


important function of giving young- 
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sters the chance to discover something 
of their own—something not handed to 
them by their parents and others of the 
grown-up world. 

The one identifying characteristic of 
all these types of young music is its 
beat. While it may not be good music, 
it does have good, infectious rhythm- 
the kind that complements and inspires 
the dancing of youth—such as the 
Charleston, Big Apple, Shag, and Jit- 
terbug. 

Given the opportunity, teenagers are 
likely to progress in their musical de- 
velopment beyond the pure rhythm 
stage. Henry Sopkin, conductor of the 
(Atlanta 
“Teenagers are not afraid to taste new 


Symphony Orchestra, says: 


compositions and to enjoy both the new 
The 


Conference has found that as 


and the old classics.” American 
Music 
soon as a musical instrument is intro- 
duced into the teenager’s life, he quickly 
moves on to more refined musical in- 
terests. ABC points to the dearth of 


teenage heavy-rhythm combos to sup: 





port this theory. ‘When the estimated 
3,750,000 teenagers who play musical 
instruments gather for group music ses- 
sions, they gather in bands, youth sym- 
phony orchestras, dance bands, and 
string ensembles. The music they pro- 
duce themselves is full and deep, rather 
than strictly pulsating. 

Teens always will have their rhythm 
music; it is an inevitable part of grow- 
ing up and must be accepted as a nat- 
ural inclination. How quickly the teen- 
ager passes through this initial stage of 
musical preferences depends a great ex- 
tent on the exposure to other types of 


music he is given at home and school. 


Community Musical Activity 


Serving as life insurance on the cul- 
tural activity in thousands of American 
communities, these youth groups bridge 
the gap between school music pro- 
grams and adult musical organizations 
and prepare the community’s young- 
sters for active participation in their 


town’s affairs. 


Teens will always have their rhythmic 
music, but are quick to progress beyond that stage. 


Music plays its part in forging the bonds 
of brotherhood. These young folks in 
Boysville, Michigan, are making a prom- 
ising start toward the building of good 
citizenship. Today, youth symphonies are 
a growing force in the cultural life of the 
community, provide excellent experience. 
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High-school combo holds a jam session 
at home of one of the boys in Winnetka, 
Illinois. Rhythm is part of growing-up. 


Youth symphonies are a growing 
force in the cultural life of the commu- 
nity, affording youngsters the oppor- 
tunity of developing musical talents in 
a rich and challenging atmosphere. 
They also allow young people a chance 
to supplement their school music train- 
ing by performing with a larger organi- 
zation than might exist in school. Youth 
orchestras are a good training ground 
in advanced orchestral concert work, 
since they prime the future members of 
the adult community orchestra or band. 
of the 
many communities with an organized 


e Lafayette. Indiana, is one 
young people’s symphony orchestra, to 
give its youth the opportunity to gain 
experience in orchestral playing. The 
Lafayette Youth Symphony is a two- 
year-old organization that, as one board 
member put it, “develops initiative in 
the children and encourages a broader 
and more democratic outlook under re- 
sponsible leadership.” Community 
leaders feel that by participating with 
other boys and girls of their own age, 
the average youngster will take an even 
greater interest in his music studies. 

e Youthful enthusiasm, fine music, and 
good fun come out of the Junior Civic 


Ohio. The 


young musicians’ ages range from ten 


Orchestra in Cincinnati, 
to seventeen. The orchestra’s conductor, 
John F. Beroset, says the experience of 
playing in a civic music group is valu- 
able to youngsters. 

e Community .leaders in Houston, 
Texas, consider their youth symphony 
an ambassador of good will for their 
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town and a “gilt-edge investment in the 
future of our city and country.” 

e Members of the Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, Youth Symphony Orchestra are 
musically active the year ‘round. Prac- 
tice sessions and concerts fill the fall 
and winter months and, in the summer, 
the young musicians are trained by in- 
strumental specialists at a nearby music 
camp. 

Other active orchestras and bands: 

—An orchestra for young people in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, organized at 
St. George’s Church. 

—The Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Youth Symphony, an honor organiza- 
tion composed of a group of students 
recommended by school music direc- 
tors. 

—The Lakeland Youth Symphony in 
Morris County, New Jersey, organized 
after a survey in the area indicated a 
need for such a symphony orchestra. 

—The Rhode Island Philharmonic 
Youth Orchestra. 

—The Worcester, 
Youth Orchestra. whose instrumental- 


Massachusetts, 


ists range in age from an eleven-year- 
old cellist up to musicians in their early 
twenties. 

East Baton 


Rouge, Louisiana, Youth Symphony, 


—The newly formed 
the only such group in the state. 

—The Phoenix, Arizona, Youth Or- 
chestra, bringing together the talents of 
more than forty local teenagers. 

—The Robin Hood Band of Culver 
City, California, which has an outstand- 
ing reputation throughout the nation, 
and takes part in such important events 
as the Mother Goose Parade in San 
Diego, the Santa Claus Hollywood Par- 
ade, and the Rose Bowl Parade, and 


makes numerous other concert and 
marching appearances. 
—The Roanoke, Virginia, Youth 


Symphony, conducted under the watch- 
ful eye of the Junior League of Roanoke 
and the Roanoke Symphony Orchestra 
and Auxiliary. 

—The Youth Orchestra for Strings in 
Washington, D. C. 

—The Young Peoples Musicians’ 
Society of West Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, aiming to promote a spirit of co- 
operation in musical activities among 
youth, to bring out particular musical 
abilities, to further music culture, and 


to prepare the instrumentalists for pub- 


lic performances in groups as well as 
individually. 

—The junior members of the Musi- 
cians Club of Richmond, Virginia. 

— The Lehighton, Pennsylvania, 
Boys’ Band, so important to the commu- 
nity that the citizens have financially 
supported the building of a band hall 
for its concerts. 

—The Vineland, New Jersey, Youth 
Symphony Orchesra, sponsored by the 
recreation commission, to give the ad- 
vantages of training in advanced or- 
chestral concert work to those who are 
seriously interested in continuing and 
improving their musical knowledge. 

—The Akron, Ohio, Youth Orches- 
tra, whose members strive to become 
instrumentalists with the Akron Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

—The New City, New York, Ameri- 
can Legion Junior Band, winner of four 
New York State 
tions. 

—The Catholic Youth Council con- 
cert band in Worcester, Massachusetts, 


championship cita- 


made up of high-school students, to ap- 
pear principally at youth-council activi- 
ties throughout the diocese. 
The All-City 
Orchestra of New Britain, Connecticut. 
—The Boy Scout Band of San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
—The Student Symphony of Chi- 


cago, composed of North and North- 


Elementary School 


west Chicago youths. 

-The Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Youth 
Symphony Orchestra, a phase of the 
Children’s Arts Program of the Milwau- 
kee Junior League and Art Institute. 

These total up to an impressive twen- 
ty-two serious youth music projects in 
operation around the country. 

Never before have so many teenagers 
participated in musical activity; music 
by and for young people is on a definite 
up-swing. Dr. George Howerton, dean 
of the school of music at Northwestern 
University, finds reason for this boom 
in the fact that “most young people 
have more time to spare than in the 
past. Family budgets are less depen- 
dent on early teen earnings. Child labor 
laws have cut down on part-time work 
for youngsters. Music-making fills the 
gap. It can be enjoyed as a group acti- 
vity, to keep you busy and happy. Mu- 


sic is also a resource, if you're alone. 
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Hunting 
Season 


In which teenagers create a magical 


“Bunnyland” for tots 


Edward L. Ericson 
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Huuany family plays host to school children. Here, a 
youngsicr receives some jelly beans from Miss Bunny 
(note carrot). Grandma Bunny can be seen at right. 


“thy ANNELED along constructive lines, teenage energy can 

produce a gratifying product of youthful imagination, 
resourcefulness, and initiative. Too many times, when plan- 
ning a program, we overlook the vast potential of this group 
for community service. With his abundance of energy, the 
teenager is a natural resource for volunteer community 
projects. 

The teenagers of Wilton, Connecticut, have proved this 
by initiating one of the largest attended special events that 
a community has ever witnessed. The annual Easter Egg 
Hunt has proven their capabilities, and is now a recognized 
community service. 

“Bunnyland” is a part of this Easter event, and is a magi- 
cal world of crépe-paper trees, oversized carrots, cabbage 
plants, and picket fences—in which members of the bunny 
family hold forth in festive dress, much to the delight of 
local tots. It all was conceived and created by enthusiasti- 
cally busy youngsters in their teens. 

The hunt, itself, is operated by the Wilton Teen Council, 
with the assistance of the local PTA’s and is open to chil- 
dren in kindergarten and grades one, two, and three—with 
Bunnyland serving the preschool group. Teenagers an- 
nounce the event with gay flyers distributed to those grades 
in all schools. They give time, place, and other particulars. 
Youngsters are asked to bring their hard-boiled, dyed eggs 
to school on the Thursday before Good Friday and they 
are then placed in classroom containers. A PTA repre- 
sentative collects then. and takes them to a central dis- 
tributing point. In the meantime, Teen Council members 
are designing, collecting, and constructing all props re- 
quired for an enchanting Bunnyland. Early on the Satur- 
day morning before Easter it is constructed on the site of 
the egg hunt, and becomes the focal point of the event. 

While one group is working on this, another is filling 
colored napkins with jelly beans, contributed by a local 
merchant. They are placed in a gaily decorated wheelbar- 
row in the teen-created fantasy land. When all construc- 
tion is finished, and everything ready for use, the teen- 
agers set about the task of hiding some twenty-three hun- 
dred Easter eggs previously collected from the schools. 
After all are hidden and tucked away within the confines 
of the chosen site, a patrol of teen supervisors guards the 
area from possible egg poachers. This group maintains 
control of the area, directs traffic away from the immediate 
entrances, and restrains the crowd from the section where 
the eggs are hidden. 

As the time for the egg hunt approaches, two teenagers, 
dressed in “Miss Bunny” and “Grandma Bunny” costumes, 
are escorted to a new convertible automobile, loaned by a 
local dealer. The escort is a teenage boy dressed in purple 





Mr. Ericson is director of recreation in Wilton, Connecticut. 
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Wilton Teen Council members record names at egg hunt 
and direct youngsters to various sections of the site. 


swallowtail coat, yellow bowtie and trousers, and a high 
hat. All costumes are loaned to the young people by a local 
resident. The convertible, with bunnies sitting on the rear 


seat, is then slowly driven through the main business dis- 
trict. At two p.M., the bunnies and escort arrive at the 
site of the egg hunt, take their places in Bunnyland, and 
officially open the hunt. Since it is open only to youngsters 
in kindergarten through third grade, the younger children 
visit Bunnyland, talk with the bunnies, and receive a small 
packet of jelly beans. This allows all youngsters an op- 
portunity to participate in some portion of the Easter 
special event. 

When the first prize, golden, and second prize, silver 
eggs, are returned for prize remuneration, the youngsters 
participating in the hunt may also pass through Bunny- 
land. Prize eggs were spray-painted gold or silver, marked 
with an identifying marker, then sprayed with clear plastic, 
as a precaution against individuals furnishing their own 
prize eggs. When all the prize eggs are returned, and every- 
one who desired to pass through Bunnyland has done so, 
the bunnies return through the center of town to their 
burrows until the following year. 

Last year, the over-all attendance was estimated at twenty- 
two hundred from a community of seventy-two hundred. 
This figure was four hundred over the previous year’s at- 
tendance, and bears witness to the huge response to the 
activity by the community. The entire operation would not 
be possible without the brigade of teenage volunteers, and 
the wonderful imagination they inherently possess. This 
is just one of many teen-sponsored activities, but is the high- 
light of the present teen volunteer program. This activity, 
alone, is proof of the ability and unselfish willingness of 
the teenage group to serve people other than themselves. + 





Program for Mentally Retarded 


Another step forward, 
in providing “recreation 
forall...” 

An experimental recreation program 
for mentally retarded youth has been 
of great interest to the Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, Recreation Department 
during recent months. A group, known 
as the Parents and Friends of Mentally 
Retarded Children, became concerned 
about the recreation life of these chil- 
dren and wanted to do something about 
it. (They previously had succeeded 
in persuading the board of education to 
provide special classes in the schools.) 

A club for boys and young men from 
fourteen to thirty years of age, was 
formed, to meet in a centrally located 
school gymnasium one night each week. 
A leader, carefully selected from per- 
sonnel at Bridgeport’s indoor recrea- 
tion centers, was assigned to it. Parents 
brought the boys to the gymnasium, 
observed the activities while waiting, 
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and took them home. Several fathers 
assisted the leader during the program. 

At the beginning, many of these boys 
were awkward and lacked coordination. 
Some had never handled nor thrown 
a ball; some could not talk or be under- 
stood by anyone but their parents. It 
was a difficult but challenging situation. 
There was such a wide variance in their 
ability that they were broken up into 
small groups and taught to play simple 
games requiring handling, passing, and 
throwing a ball; relays with running, 
hopping, and jumping; and simple 
games of imitating animals, birds, and 
so on. The most difficult cases received 
individual attention with the fathers 
assisting. It was surprising to see the 
great improvement made in a short 
time. Soon they were shooting baskets, 
playing games of modified basketball, 
volleyball, and kickball. They were also 
taught simple dances and then square 
dances. During the summer the club 


continued to meet outdoors in one of 
the parks and the boys were taught to 
play softball, hike, and to enjoy nature 
and swimming. 

In the fall, when the club came back 
to the gym, it was decided to have the 
girls come one night each month for 
square dancing. This project has been 
successful. Parents have provided re- 
freshments at the end of each club meet- 
ing and plan a party each month. 

The leader is most enthusiastic about 
his group and finds working with them 
and watching their accomplishments 
very satisfying. He is a most patient 
and sympathetic leader, and everyone 
thinks he is a swell fellow. The enthu- 
siasm of the club and the parents is 
most gratifying and we feel we are per- 
forming a fine service to a group who 
were formerly neglected and forgotten 
in our recreation program.—I. Ropert 
M. Suuttz, Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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The European Sport Scene 


A look at our neighbors in other countries 
re-emphasizes the close tie-in between 
sports and physical fitness 


Baers HAS been a steady increase in sport participation 
in Western European countries since the close of World 
War II. The amount of participation in all categories is the 
highest for all fimes, and all indications point to a further 
increase. These developments were explained as outcomes 
of an increase in leisure time, which provides increased 
time for participation, and a widespread sensitivity to the 
fact that the existing progressive decrease in manual labor 
necessitates an increase in “other” types of vigorous activity, 
if individual and national vitality is to be maintained. 
The most popular participation sports today in Western 
Europe are hiking, soccer, gymnastics, skiing, cycling, and 


swimming. To this must be added bocce in Italy, rifle- 
target shooting in Switzerland, and cricket and bowls in 
England. As regards the matter of passive participation 
spectator, reader, and so on—the most popular sports are 
soccer, cycle endurance racing, automobile endurance rac- 
ing, boxing. track and field athletics, and, perhaps, horse 
racing. There are also skiing in Austria, Switzerland, and 
Germany, and cricket and dog racing in England. 

As in the past, a very high percentage of active sport par- 
ticipation is membership in low al sport clubs. In general, 
these clubs are of three types: those that sponsor one sport 
(soccer, judo, rowing, riding, cycling. track and field, bowls, 
mountaineering, hunting, fencing. gymnastics, tennis, and 
so on: those that sponsor a few sports (two, three. or four) ; 
and those that sponsor many sports ( five to twenty or more). 
Of these three types, the first is the most common. Some are 
organized independently, that is without institutional spon- 
sorship; some are organized under institutional sponsor- 
ship (church, labor organization, political party, and so 
on). They range in size from fifteen to five thousand mem- 
bers: the most common size pr rhaps is from thirty to one 
hundred. Some have no club accommodations (meeting in 
a home or in a drinking-hall annex) and no sport facilities 


(using city or other club facilities): some have elaborate 


club houses and extensive facilities. 
In Europe, the sport movement centers in, and stems 


from, a club organization. Nice—225,000 population—has 


Dr. STALEY is dean of the College of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois. On a recent sabbatical leave project he 
made a general survey of the current sport and training situa- 


tion in western Europe, traveling 7,200 miles by rented auto- 
mobile through nine countries: France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium. Ex- 


cerpted from his report to the 1957 Illinois Governor's Con- 
ference on Youth Fitnes 
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at least one hundred sport clubs, with a total membership 


of at least forty thousand, and these clubs sponsor at least 
forty different sports. In Munich, it is estimated that there 
are at least three hundred sport clubs, with a total member- 
ship of at least two hundred thousand, sponsoring at least 
seventy different sports. The 1956 classified telephone di- 
rectory for Paris (population 2,500,000) lists eighty-five 
multiple-sport clubs and over five hundred single-sport 
clubs and commercial sport centers, largely the former. 

Paris has a total of twelve large public sport centers 
located in its environs. Each of these covers an area of 
from fifty to two hundred or more acres and provides fa- 
cilities for many sports—soccer, field hockey, rugby, bas- 
ketball, volleyball, track and field. swimming. and the like. 
Cologne has a green belt one kilometer wide and forty 
kilometers long. running from the Rhine river on the east 
to the Rhine river on the west and encircling the city on 
the south, devoted exclusively to sport and outdoor recrea- 
tion activities. Along the Tiber in Rome, in one two-mile 
stretch, there were twenty-seven boathouses anchored in 
the river. In The Hague, I saw two clusters of soccer fields: 
one contained eight fields, the other seven. Each was lo- 
cated in a large parklike area that contained other sport 
facilities—playgrounds, running tracks, handball courts, 
tennis courts, and the like. Vienna had a total of over one 
hundred public and private gymnasiums. In Switzerland 
and Austria every city of consequence has one or more 
adjacent ski centers. 

England has a private organization, The Playing Fields 
Association, whose sole function is to secure additional 
playing fields for the nation. In Lisbon, a city of 900,000, 


there were six stadia in use and four more in process of 
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Sailing on the Woerthesee, in Austria. 
Note club house in background. Skiing, 
however, is Austria’s top favorite sport. 


Left, DHA Sports Center in Arabia spon- 
sors such sports as tennis, track activities, 
basketball. Centers in the Middle East are 
also interested in many different sports. 


construction, each accommodating from ten to sixty thous- 
and spectators. 

All Austrian, German, Swiss, and Belgian universities and 
technical schools sponsor and promote student participa- 
tion in sport. Institutional participation in this program is 
limited largely to general leadership and general super- 
vision. The program is officially supported through an in- 
stitutional sports committee, composed of representatives 
of the administration, the faculty, and the students, a limited 
sports budget, a limited sports administration staff, and a 
few sports facilities. 

Most programs, however, are carried on by local indi- 
vidual (one-activity) sport clubs (soccer, boating, moun- 
taineering, swimming, basketball, and so on) managed by 
the students. Most clubs engage a coach or coaches, usu- 
ally amateurs who donate their services; some, however. 
employ full-time or part-time professionals. Each club car- 
ries on a varied program of activities. 

The national and /or regional sport-center movement is 
especially interesting. We have nothing quite like this insti- 
tution in the United States. These centers, now increasing 
rapidly, have largely come into being since the close of 
World War II. 


ownership (public or private), location (urban and rural). 


While these differ somewhat as regards 


and in other ways, all conform to the general pattern. Each 
owns or controls an area—ranging from one hundred to 
five hundred or more acres, provides housing and eating 
accommodations for groups—ranging from one hundred to 
three hundred persons: provides a variety of facilities 

sport fields, sport. buildings. locker rooms, shower rooms, 
meeting rooms, and offices, and employs a permanent ad- 
ranging 


ministration, leddership. and maintenance staff 
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Novices are shown how to carry a kayak at Bisham Ab! ey, a national recreation 
center on the Thames, England, run by Central Council of Physical Education. 


from twenty to five hundred persons. Each center also pro- 
vides a variety of training programs: short courses for 
sport leaders, ranging from one week to four months; short 
courses for individuals interested in learning a sport, rang- 
ing from two days to two weeks; short courses for promis- 
ing sport performers, ranging from two days to two weeks; 
and conferences of national, regional, and local sport groups 
and leaders, ranging from one day to one week. These cen- 
ters are used as a training ground for national sport teams 
prior to international competitions, ranging from one week 
to one month, and carry on programs in sport research— 
physiological, methods of training, techniques, and so on. 

In general, the centers conduct three types of programs: 
those sponsored by the center; those sponsored by a govern- 
ment agency—national military department, provincial de- 
partment of education, and similar agencies—and those 
sponsored by private agencies. All centers, except those 
devoted exclusively to winter sports, sponsor and promote 
the entire range of sport—acrobatic stunts (diving, tum- 
bling), athletic games (badminton, soccer), competitive 
contests (fencing, judo), country sports (canoeing, moun- 
taineering). individual sports (archery, field events), and 
miscellaneous sports (target-rifle shooting, weight training). 

Most Americans are disposed to assume that the Ameri- 
can people are more sport-minded than any other national 
group: There are no studies bearing on the subject, and it 
would be exceedingly difficult to make any. Nonetheless, it 
seems appropriate to report that, right or wrong, percent- 
agewise, there is more active participation and more inter- 
est in sports in most of the countries visited than in the 
United States (Portugal, Spain, Italy, and France are the 


possible exceptions). + 
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CHILDREN’S 
ZOO 


Thomas R. Baines 


ONSTRUCTION of a children’s zoo was made possible for 
te the Calgary, Canada, Zoological Society, in the spring 
of 1956, through an anonymous donation. The society, there- 
fore, mailed a questionnaire to those zoos now operating 
successfully. The following summary lists the twelve ques- 
tions and the twenty-five replies returned. The response 
was high. for only thirty questionnaires were sent out. 
nN Do you charge admission? Sixteen said yes. eight said 
no. If so, how much? Quite a wide range of replies re- 
ceived ranged from five cents to twenty-five cents, with ten 
cents seeming to be standard practice, and some zoos allow- 
ing a reduction to organized groups. 


a W hat staff do you employ? 
DP) y dd 


female help appears to be more 


Except where regular zoo 
keepers were employed 
popular than male. 

a Wages? 


pend in charge, 


Several zoos pay a very high salary to the per- 
feeling that the responsibility for so many 
children and animals calls for this high rate; for the balance 


of the staff, wages run from fifty cents to one dollar fifty. 
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an Uniforms? Some wear usual zoo uniforms, others bush 
shirts, blue jeans, and a badge. 


%, Hours of opening and closing? 10:00 a.m. or 10:30 
A.M. to 5:30 or 6:00 P.M. seemed standard practice. 


an What are the arrangements for adults entering the chil- 
dren’s zoo? Four zoos replying admit any adults on pay- 
ment, but most insist that adult be accompanied by child; 


two do not admit adults. 

Educational work? Most of the zoos appear to consider 
that education in the ordinary sense should be left to other 
park departments and any education received in the chil- 
dren’s zoo should be incidental and as such is picked up by 
any observant child. Some arrange talks for groups. 

Your most popular feature? Almost unanimous was the 
reply that the “contact” pens and animals running loose 
were by far the most popular feature. Dealing more speci- 
fically with the most popular animals one said talking birds. 
but baby pigs and goats appear most popular. The bottle 
feeding and animals running loose appeared to “steal the 
show.” 

%, If rebuilding, what features would you add or delete? 
Here again, as above, replies emphasized the desire to add 
more pens where animals and children can mingle, and the 
animals can get petted. Other replies advised not staying 
too close to nursery rhymes or other themes. This makes it 
easier to interchange exhibits, which add greater interest. 
Also it is considered good for the exhibits themselves to 
be rested; as for instance, the schoolhouse and “Mary and 
the Lamb” are popular but here one is rather tied down to 
the same exhibit. Some intend to add simple trained animal 
acts. Some state greater attention should be paid to more 
elaborate housing, but that while adults will be attracted by 
the housing, it is the animals that the children really appre- 
ciate. Some would delete “Pussy in the Well” as it invoked 
criticism from cat lovers. Several intended to add an otter 
slide, although none have explained who will teach the otter 
to slide! 

%, What number of people can you accommodate? Quite a 
wide range of replies varying from two hundred at a time 
to five thousand a day. 

%&, Area? Replies varied from eight thousand square feet 
to two, five, and even sixteen acres. 

%& Special comments. Most children’s zoos appear profit- 
able. As one director stated, “Few people refuse a child 
anything. Shade and ciean water supply are essential. No 
animal must be kept that is fed, housed, or handled in such 
a way as to invoke pity. Absolute cleanliness and good man- 
ners are essential.” 

Other than admittance items, no questions on financing 
were asked as each zoo must face its own problems. 

From these replies it is apparent that efficient manage- 
ment is more important than amount of area or amount of 
money available, but this, of course, also applies to any zoo. 
Many of the above items proved of interest, and certainly 
the cooperation and obvious enthusiasm of those replying 


made the survey y wel worth the effort. aN 





Mr. BAINES is curator of the Calgary 7 Zoologic al Society. 
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Portrait of 


Mr. Recreation— 
P art Il. 


Last month, RECREATION Magazine un- 
veiled “A Portrait of Mr. Recreation,” 
based on its survey of recreation execu- 
tives. Here are further facts regarding 
Mr. Recreation—who might be called 
“The man of many hats...” 


MONG items Mr. Recreation purchases regularly are 
| a of equipment his department is prepared to 
loan or rent to individuals or groups on request. Although 
jukeboxes, sound trucks and other vehicles, platforms, and 
)ther heavy and expensive pieces of equipment occasionally 
were reported in this category, the table right shows that 
the items most frequently borrowed or rented from sub- 
scribers’ departments are the readily portable units needed 
for picnics and other outdoor gatherings or for an after- 
noon or evening of entertainment. 

To determine whether the recession felt in industry, in 
the latter half of 1957, had been reflected in Mr. Recreation’s 
budget for the following year, the questionnaire asked him 
to indicate how his 1958 budget compared with that of 
1957. Of the 476 RecrEATION-reader executives answering 
this question, 310 reported they had more money to spend 
in 1958, while 140 had about the same amount as in 1957. 
Only twenty-six had a smaller budget in 1958. This would 
appear to be an encouraging sign that recreation is no 
longer considered merely a pleasant luxury, to be dropped 
from municipal budgets as soon as tax receipts begin to 
shrink. 

As the demand for recreation facilities and services in- 
creases, recreation and park executives are making exten- 
sive plans to meet it. The following major construction 
projects will be undertaken in 1959-60 by one or more of the 


EQUIPMENT Mabe AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLK 
BY Reapers’ AGENCIES ON A RENTAL oR Loan Basis 





Number of Per cent 

Item Loaning Agencies of Respendese 

Public Address Systems. ..... dice, Sto - Oe 
Picnic Kits ...ccccccon 4 302 . ween 70 
Record Players. ...... acaipuie usa 245 . Fa) 57 
Projectors ......... e = ; 244 GF, 57 
Screens 210 = 1) 
Records eee edsiodotieesie ; 177 0") ; 41 
First Aid Kits ...cccccessnenn (Qe) 126 .. 29 
Movies \ SP. 120 28 
CNet cen rat eer 75 . 17 
Tape Recorders .. ' re 60 14 
9 14 


Costumes REE nent b 
Musical Instruments are WES ee on ee nee i 3 





departments headed by RECREATION subscribers: 


Band shell Heating units 
Bathhouses Marinas 
Bleachers Skeet ranges 


Boat docks Tennis courts 
Bowling alleys Yacht club 
Civic auditorium Zoo 


In response to a question about the types of articles they 
most want to see in RECREATION, more than half of the 592 
reader-executives replying want articles dealing with the 


following: 

Teenagers _............ seeckioate: Arts and crafts ..........0:00+ 374 
New ideas .......... selabpicsiea News of equipment and 
Administration ..................... 462 facilities .......... 362 
Senior citizens .................... 444 New products .... © 338 
Special events ................. 442 Games ... ' . 316 
SE Pee ‘aaa Sports ...... nee — 
Training of personnel ........ 382 Buildings and equipment .. 300 


This distribution indicates that Mr. Recreation is inter- 
ested primarily in people, in doing the best possible job 
for them, learning about new products, providing optimum 
facilities and programs, and growing in his profession. In 
short, he is a man with whom it is a pleasure to be associ- 
ated and whom it is an honor to serve.-——-MurIEL McGANnn, 
NRA Research Department and Esta GLUCK, RECREATION 
Magazine Advertising. 
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1 think that I shall never ski 

Again against so stout a tree. 

A tree whose rugged bark is 
pressed 

In bas-relief upon my chest. 

A tree that with bacchantic air 

Wears ski poles in its tangled hair. 

a on 

I’ve learned my lesson: Fools 
like me 

Should never try to shave a tree. 


—CONRAD DIEKMANN 
From Sports Illustrated, 
©1959, Time, Inc. 











MUSIC IS MA 


“Please, Mr. Cello, tell me your secrets!” 
Unafraid, a little girl edges in closer. 


Future drummer is fascinated with rum- 
ble of kettledrum and is allowed to try it. 











Right, sound of harp’s short strings ex- 
cites this tot. Music-making intrigues her. 





Left, deep-throated tones of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth bring hands to ears. 





“This seems to be bigger than both 
= of us!” Youngster and big bass. 


af 
af 














AGIC FOR TINY TOTS 


D OES MUSIC charm the young? One 
glance at the expression on these 
faces shows how irresistibly they are 


nagic sounds and the 


All chil- 


drawn to its 
strange objects that make it. 
dren follow it naturally. 
Therefore, the National Symphony 
Orchestra, in the nation’s capital, has 
bright 


conceived the idea of giving 


Tiny Tot Concerts, during which the 


Audience 





youngsters have a chance not only to 
hear but to feel, touch, blow, twang, 
thump, and bow its instruments. (It is 
interesting to note how many of today’s 
children have never heard “live” 
music!) The highlight for the children 
comes during intermission, when they 
are given carte blanche to wander about 
the orchestra to their hearts’ content. 
their music 


Performers remain at 





stands to answer children’s questions. 


During the performance, too, unin- 
hibited children wander about for a 


look-see. To 


communication between orchestra and 


closer facilitate direct 
young listener, the concerts are held in 


school gymnasiums rather than at 
Constitution Hall. 
This kind of concert might well be 


conducted by community orchestras. + 


at a Tiny Tot Symphony Concert gazes open-mouthed at the cellist as he plays a sonorous measure for them. 


The term “physical fitness” might well apply to these oldsters 
enjoying the recreation activities in Caldwell, New Jersey. 
Ii is important to introduce the older citizen to new interests. 


aA 


a 





Intent participant in a crafts class in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Such projects are very often part of community-service pro- 
gram and include making things for local hospitals and homes. 


NEW DIRECTIONS for OLDSTERS 


Residency Plan 

RIGINALLY SET UP IN 1954 by 

Catholic Charities as a conven- 
tional recreation center for older per- 
sons, the Kundig Center in Detroit, 
Michigan, was geared to the usual hob- 
by activities and counseling programs. 
However, Father Wilbur Suedkamp, CC 
secretary for the Archdiocese of De- 
troit, soon realized, during the course 
of visiting some of the elderly members, 
that the center had to offer something 
more. “You have no idea,” he says, “of 
the misery, poor diet, and utter neglect 
of elementary health measures that | 
found among elderly people trying to 
live by themselves.” 

Therefore, Father Suedkamp helped 
evolve the center’s “campus residency” 
plan. For participating members, 
warm, clean rooms are found in the 
neighborhood of the center, which then 
provides them with three meals a day, 
at minimum cost, prepared by a com- 
petent chef. In addition, the plan also 
offers the clublike advantages of a well 
organized day center with a recreation 
social program, constructive arts and 
crafts activities, and an adult education 
program. The center’s programs are 


open to all members, the great majority 


56 


of whom are not involved in the resi- 
dency plan. 

The center is housed in an abandoned 
recreation building owned by the 
church and entirely redecorated for its 
new purpose. Financial help comes 
from the Archdiocesan Development 
Fund; incomes from the residents, such 
as OASI benefits and Old-Age Assis- 
tance payments; the United Community 
Services of Detroit; and voluntary con- 
tributions through the Martin Kundig 
Guild. 


Post-Retirement Planning 


The problem of how to utilize post- 
retirement years was the subject of a 
five-day conference sponsored by the 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Department of 
Municipal Recreation and WTMJ-TV. 
The conference emphasized that an im- 
portant aspect of this problem concern- 
ed recreation: finding new interests for 
the older citizen and adapting various 
recreation activities to him. 

More than six hundred delegates 
from industrial firms and Milwaukee 
area organizations attended. Among 
them were representatives from the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany; the Dairy Council of Milwaukee; 


the General Electric Company; the So- 
cial Security Administration; the Com- 
munity Welfare Council; the Miller 
Brewing Company; the Milwaukee 
Health Department; and the Veterans 
Administration. Also participating, on 
discussion panels and committees, were 
numerous responsible local residents, 
including representatives for Milwau- 
kee government, industry, business, and 
welfare agencies. 

Following each day’s sessions a spe- 
cially selected recommendations com- 
mittee of local persons met to study the 
suggestions made. Those of greatest 
merit were selected for placement be- 
fore the entire conference for action at 
the closing session. 

As an outgrowth of the conference, a 
temporary advisory committee was se- 
lected to help put into effect various 
recommendations coming from the con- 
ference. High on their list of projects 
was assisting the municipal recreation 
department in setting up a series of 
courses aimed at preparing community 
residents for the recreation hours of 
their retirement. The committee also 
developed plans for a permanent advi- 
sory service to work with the commu- 
nity on continuing problems in con- 
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nection with the area’s older persons. 
Also, WTMJ-TV announced plans to 
offer a series of programs augmenting 
the course to be set up by the municipal 
recreation department. 


Religious Education 

“Included in the religious education 
program of every congregation,” ac- 
cording to Churches and Their Senior 
Citizens, by H. Lee Jacobs, research as- 
sociate in gerontology at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, “should be courses, 
lectures, films, and institutes dealing 
with problems and opportunities of 
older maturity, including preparation 
for retirement. 

“The traditional adult Bible class is 
certainly not enough. Moreover, this 
education in retirement planning should 
not be postponed until after “R” day 
and then construed as merely an econ- 
omic matter—where to live, financial 
requirements, and so on, It is basically a 
spiritual and educational task and 
should be undertaken not later than the 
fortieth year, as an integral part of a 


continuing life education program.” 


More Planning 

e At the First National Senior Citi- 
zens Conference held in New Orleans in 
1957, a few hundred delegates were ex- 
pected—and over a thousand registered. 
They came by plane, train, bus, and 
from California 
to New York and as far north as North 
Dakota. 
swamped and some had to be held in 
shifts. 


At the second annual convention, 


trailer from all over 


All sessions and affairs were 


held in St. Louis last June, some two 
thousand senior citizens attended gen- 
eral educational sessions and workshop 
meetings, took a trip on the Mississippi. 
visited points of interest, and had an 
evening of square dancing. 

e “Good professional leadership is 
the prime factor for the success of a 
golden-age program,” according to the 
New Jersey State Bureau of Recreation. 
It says: “Leadership that is patient and 
friendly can discover the personal in- 
terests of the group and channel them 
into satisfying recreation activities. The 
recreation leader must have the ability 
to bring out the leadership capacities of 
the members themselves—continuity of 
leadership is extremely important here. 
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“Good leadership, through sympa- 
thetic understanding, can unearth tal- 
ents and stimulate skills within the 
group itself. If strong leadership is not 
built up within the group, the experi- 
enced professional leader will be re- 
quired to lead the group indefinitely. 
Hence, the solution to this problem is 
to make the leadership come from with- 
in the group itself, leaving the profes- 
sional leader in the background. Even- 
tually the professional leader is re- 
moved .. . and the group itself elects 
responsible members to act as officers 
and assume the roles of responsibility 
for the carrying out of the functional 
operation of the program.” 

e Friendly visiting is a growing serv- 
ice to the aging in many communities 
by members of many social and service 











ages around two hundred; average age 
of members is seventy-four. 

e St. Paul, Minnesota, is among the 
few public recreation departments in 
the country to appoint a full-time staff 
member to develop programs for people 
over sixty-five in neighborhood centers. 
The new program was launched in Sep- 
tember, 1957, when Bernard T. Hol- 
land, commissioner of parks, play- 
grounds, and public buildings, an- 
nounced the appointment of a full-time 
director of senior citizens’ activities to 
the staff of the playground bureau. 

Programs are offered one day a week, 
from 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 P.M., at five 
of the city’s twenty-six, year-round rec- 
reation centers, selected on the basis of 


population studies made by the city 


planning board and located in each area 


Guided tour through United Nations Building is taken by group of “Senior 65’ers,” 
retired members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Center, New York City. 
Display is of “International Committee on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy.” 


clubs, social and welfare organizations, 
and individual volunteers. Services ren- 
dered may range from social conversa- 
tion to help with wardrobe repairs, 
shopping, letter writing, and so on. A 
typical group is the Visiting Home- 
maker Service in Summit, New Jersey, 
organized in 1954 and staffed by vol- 
unteers who have provided much prac- 
tical aid and the “portable” recreation 
activities for shut-in oldsters. 

e The Live Long and Like It Library 
Club, started by the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library in 1946, offers people 
over sixty weekly lectures, discussions, 


films, and programs. Attendance aver- 


of the city. 


within each group, additional days will 


As leadership develops 


be scheduled until each becomes a full- 
time program on a five-day-week basis. 

e The golden-age center in Wichita, 
Kansas, governs itself through a board 
composed of equal representation from 
golden-age clubs and labor unions. The 
chairman, an active minister chosen by 
the board and planning committee of 
professionals, advises on long-range 
programs. 

e The Massachusetts University Ex- 
tension Program for Senior Citizens 
prov ides tuition-free courses for senior 


citizens under state law. + 








What is your recreation department's program for senior citizens? 
Plan now, have it going by May—Senior Citizens Month! 























A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 





Service Club Field Work 
Specialized field work in Army Spe- 
cial Services will be available to eli- 
gible seniors majoring in recreation at 
State 


Sixth Army Headquarters, stationed at 


San Jose College. California. 


The Presidio in San Francisco. in con 
junction with the college, has initiated 
a twelve-week training internship. the 
second of which will start this March. 
Three girls participated in last year’s 
service club training. 
The purposes of the field work are: 
1) to offer detailed in 
re students 


practical experience to colleg 


formation and 
participating in the Army Special Serv 
ices program; 2) make highly qualified 
personnel, interested in this work, avail- 
able to the army; and 3) to provide 
professional stimulation to service club 
personnel. The interns will study pro- 
graming, how to work with community 
and how to get out 


undertake a 


and volunteers. 


publicity, and will also 
brief survey of the administrative as- 


pects of service club work 


New Youth Museum 

The Mid-Fairfield County Youth Mu- 
seum in Westport, Connecticut, will be 
on a donated site, 
forty-acre tract known as the 
worth Wildlife Preserve 
facility will be a lending 
pets. Children will be permitted to take 
ind like small 


animals on a one-week loan basis. 


erected part of a 


Wads- 
One unusual 
library ol live 


home raccoons. rabbits 


Power of the Press 
Keith A. Macdonald 
Vallejo 
is us that the 


executive diret 
tor of the Greater Recreation 
District. California. inforn 
Vallejo Clown Club, which was started 
after RECREATION Magazine ran an a! 
ticle on clown clubs. has played ove 
eight vears to 


Mr. 


eight hundred events in 


an audience of over a million. 


Macdonald is also starting his seventh 


junior symphony orchestra (see p. 46). 


Matin Hour 

Among memorable experiences at the 
1958 Montana 4-H Club Congress, held 
last summer, were the stirring matin 
hour services, an excellent program idea 
for any gathering—camp, convention, 
Easter observances, or recreation work- 
shop. Matins give people pause to think, 
to feel a little more deeply and to reflect 
quietly upon the meaning and values of 
many things. They help in the under- 
standing of other ethnic groups, and in 


the building of good human relations. 





Junior Luther League hold matin serv- 
ice at the 1958 Montana 4-H Congress. 


To this end, matin services employ 
poetry, prose, storytelling, choral speak- 
ing, movement, and music as a means 
of communicating thoughts, ideas, and 
feelings of brotherhood (see page 42). 

The Montana Congress heard two 
choral readings—Walt Whitman’s “I 
Hear America Singing” and “Peace 
Conference in an American Town,” by 
Langston Hughes. Pictures and mate- 
rials describing the matin hours were 
put together in an exhibit entitled 
“Montana Youth Groups Work To- 
gether.” Further information is avail- 


able from Geraldine Fenn, Associate 
State 4-H Club Leader. Extension Serv- 


ice. State College. Bozeman, Montana. 








Faces Front and Center 
White House honor 


President Eisenhower has appointed 
a member of the Board of the NRA, 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, of Los Angeles, 
California, as chairman of the National 
Committee for the White House Con- 


ference on Children 
and Youth, to be held 
in Washington, D.C., 
in 1960. Mrs. Brown, 
chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia Recreation 





-.- 4 Commission, has been 
on the NRA Board for five years, and 
has had a great deal of experience in 
associations working with children and 
youth, having served as president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Board member speaks 

As chairman of the Lawrence Recrea- 
tion Commission since its inception in 
1946, Lloyd Houston has taken his 
board membership seriously, giving a 
great deal of time and energy to the 
program as well as a ten-thousand-dol- 
lar contribution toward a park recrea- 
Mr. 
commissioner on January 1, 1959. Ina 
talk at the NRA Midwest District Con- 
ference in Topeka, Kansas, last April, 


tion center. Houston retired as 


he expressed some of his ideas on rec- 
reation and the board member’s part in 
“My Confession of Faith.” He said: 

“Each member should take over some 
department in cooperation with the su- 
perintendent . . . to make him feel that 
he is something besides a finance man 
and a critic. His professional executive 
is perfectly capable of handling the mat- 
ter himself but if the board member 
works with him in the proper spirit he 
will really give some aid, feel that he 
is doing something constructive, and 
impress outsiders that this is not a one- 
man program.” 
Indianapolis luncheon 

Eighteen friends of the National Rec- 
reation Association in Indianapolis at- 
tended a luncheon given by the Very 
Moore. Jr.. 


Christ Church Cathedral, in honor of 


Reverend Paul dean of 
NRA executive director Joseph Pren- 
dergast, last November. Mr. Prender- 
gast was one of the speakers during the 
Church and Freedom Week seminars at 
After his talk on “The 


Tranquilized American” during a sem- 


the cathedral. 
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inar on “Freedom in Leisure.” he re- 
viewed the services of the National 
Recreation Association. This clarified 
the Association’s services in the Indian- 
apolis area as well as nationwide. 
Retirement in New Jersey 

After twenty years of faithful service 

the last seven as president—to the 
board of recreation in Hawthorne Bor- 
ough, Passaic County, New Jersey, Mrs. 
Gertrude Kimmerly has retired, as of 
January 1. She is a service associate 
of the National Recreation Association, 
from whom she received a citation three 
years ago for recreation work in her 
community. 
Memorial to a dance leader 

\ fund, started by friends of dance 
leader Lloyd Shaw, who died last July, 
will enable his widow to complete and 
publish his book on the Cheyenne 
Mountain School and its cowboy danc- 
ers. Fund chairman is Henry Graef, 
P. O. Box 847, Salida, Colorado. 
VRA sponsor honored 

Lincoln, Nebraska. will shortly re- 
Park in 


Thomas C. Woods, an NRA sponsor, for 


name its Rogers honor of 
his contributions to the recreation field. 
Social tribute 

Richly deserved tribute for devoted 
service to the small community of Bris- 
tol, New Hampshire, was paid Wink 
Tapply. NRA district representative to 
that state. 


crowded in the Tapply Room of the 


Over one hundred people 


community center to participate in the 
testimonial dinner and the “This Is 
Your Life, Wink Tapply” program. 
Vadame Secretary 

New York Governor Nelson A. Rock- 
efeller appointed Mrs. Caroline K. Si- 
mon as his secretary of state. second 
woman in the history of that office and 
first in thirty-three years. She has been 
a member of the State Youth Commis- 


sion. 


Curling, Anyone? 
The winter sport of curling has been 





Darwin Curtis shows curling form. 
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growing steadily in popularity since it 
was first introduced into North America 
over a hundred and fifty years ago by 
Scottish regiments stationed in Canada. 
In the last six years there has been a 
great upsurge of interest in curling, 
particularly in the U.S., where recrea- 
tion departments have set up programs 
and furnish the brooms and “stones” 
needed, 

It was once considered “an old man’s 
game,” but with recent modernization, 
especially a more modern sweeping 
technique, curling now attracts the 
young folks as well and has become an 
(RECREATION, 
November, 1953, page 354). A con- 


excellent family sport 


densed but complete booklet on curling 
in its revised version is available, for 
a quarter, from Darwin Curtis, 21 In- 


dian Hill Road, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Not Fair Game 





A skin diver looking for “small 
game” off Staten Island, New York, now 
knows that if you catch a shark—let 
go! When the skin diver recently har- 
pooned a shark it took off for deeper 
waters and, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, the diver became en- 
tangled in the line as he was uncere- 
After un- 


snarling himself, he rose gasping to the 


moniously dragged along. 


surface, was picked up by a cabin 
cruiser, and taken to a hospital. 

In another instance. a Cape Cod. 
Massachusetts, fisherman, who thought 
he had latched onto a “big one,” finally, 
after a struggle, landed his catch—-a 
sputtering skin diver. 


Recreation Major Statistics 
The following statistics concerning 
placement and average salaries of grad- 


uates in recreation during 1958 from 


the University of Indiana were sent us 
by Garrett G. Eppley, chairman of the 
department of recreation there. 

The average salaries, according to 
degrees: B.S.—$4,271; M.S.—$5,630; 
director of recreation—$5,613; doctor 
of recreation—$7,167. 

Average salaries according to em- 
ployment ran as follows (figures with- 
in parentheses are number of people 
involved) : 


College faculty (8) $5,700 
State recreation services (3) $5,554 
Hospital recreation (7) $5,500 
Municipal recreation (9) $5,360 
Military recreation (civilian) (2) $5,300 
Camping (2) $5,150 
Public schools (6) $4,875 
Voluntary agencies (1) $4,400 


Other 1958 Indiana graduates are 
taking graduate work, two are airline 
stewardesses, and several are in mili- 
tary service. It should be noted that 
some of the above salaries are based on 
a nine- or ten-month period, rather than 
a yearly one. 





3u Memoriam 





e Walter L. Wirth, superintendent of 
the parks and recreation department in 
Salem, Oregon, and former president 
of the American Institute of Park Ex- 
ecutives, died in December, after a long 
illness. He had started his career as a 
landscape designer for the park system 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. His father, Theo- 
dore Wirth, was a well-known park man 
and onetime president of both the Na- 
tional Park Service and the AIPE. His 
brother Conrad is present director of 
the National Park Service, and a broth- 


er Theodore is a retired rear admiral. 


e The man with the pocket full of 
lollipops will be missed by the children 
at the Tichenor Orthopedic Clinic in 
Long Beach, California. Ben Tucker, 
an NRA sponsor for twenty-two years, 
died in September, at the age of eighty- 
eight in a hospital he had helped found. 
He guided the development of the or- 
thopedic clinic from a basement room 
to one of the leading clinics of its kind. 
As a further tribute to his work the 
Benjamin F. Tucker School for Handi- 
capped Children was named for him. 
Mr. Tucker believed that recreation on 
the playgrounds and in the centers 
“tends to produce the kinds of people 


who make democracy work.” # 























You’d Like ’Em 
to Sing? 
WHY? 


Augustus D. Zanzig 


WwW" GROUP SINGING? What we do about it in our com- 
munity and how depends on why we do anything at 
all about it. We accept the idea that group singing should 
be an integral part of any well-rounded education or recre- 
ation program. Why? For fun, refreshment, and sociability: 
for release from inhibition, tension, boredom, or self-center- 
edness; for activating dormant energies, for a sense of per- 
sonal and social well-being. There is nothing as heartwarm 
ing and cordial as one’s giving of one’s self in a well-beloved 
song; it is a moment of pure generosity. 

What other inner experience accompanies this giving? 
The reader doubtless remembers the release of full, free, and 
effectual energy in big songs like chanteys, in which even 
a frail little fella can feel big and hefty! He can also recall 
another kind of bigness in sonu. ~ /’ ~~ 23s of soul, in a great 
and simple hymn of praise, by which ».mething of the maj- 
esty and wonder of the universe could enter into his own 
being. 

Words alone can convey deep meaning; as, for example. 
those of the seventeenth century parson and poet Thomas 
Traherne, in writing of his sense of that majesty: “You will 
never enjoy the world aright till the sea floweth in your 
veins and you are clothed with the heavens and crowned 
with the stars.” Associate the mood of these lines with that 
of music, such as the majestic final movement of the Brahms 
First Symphony. What effect has this on their meaning to 
you? 

In deep wonder, the text of the Bach chorale, Now Let 
Every Tongue Adore Thee (originally Sleepers, Awake!) 
declares, “No mortal eye hath seen, no mortal ear hath 
heard, such wondrous things.” Sing these words in a well-led 


Mr. ZANzI¢c needs no introduction to our readers. Formerly 
a music specialist on the NRA staff, editor of Singing Amer- 
ica and many other NRA books on music, he is now a mem- 
ber of the Music Committee of the NRA National Advisory 


Committee on Recreation Programs and Activities. 





chorus or informal group, as the chorale would have you 
reverently do. How much more deeply meaningful they have 
become! And in combination with the simplest tune imagin- 
able. 

The vivifying effect of appropriate music on the meanings 
of things, ideas, and experiences—which is to say, on our- 
selves in relation to them—is a supreme gift of singing. We 
may all, at some time, have sung of Christmas, Thanksgiv- 
ing, and all the loves, faiths, and humility of our religions. 
We may all have sung of friends hiking in the country, and 
their rollicking good humor; of homeland, school, club, 
camp; and much else. We have thereby infused each experi- 
ence with fresh or heightened affection and, in many in- 
stances, given voice to ranges of meaning which words alone 
could never express. It is the function of every art to express 
such values. It is a very good thing for all of us to develop 
them in this way, and to increase our capacities for love and 
enthusiasm; for these make up the indispensable motive 
force of all that is best and most enjoyable in our living. 

There have been other experiences well worth the singing: 
hilarious activity or quiet thoughtfulness; feelings of kin- 
ship with people of other countries; and, not least, the sense 
of something beautiful in the music of a song. 

One of the best potentials in group singing is that all the 
folks involved can, together, make a beautiful thing of a 
song. Although they are not producing a new thing, they 
still have the feeling of actually creating the song as it comes 
gradually to full life and meaning in their own minds and 
voices, or of re-creating it when they sing it again. Even 
the least able of the group feels the beauty and expressive- 
ness of the whole group’s singing as though it were his own. 

One more reason for group singing is the sport it can be, 
as quick-witted and producing of keen pleasure as any ball 
game. It can even offer competition, though winning is al- 
ways a victory for everybody. For example, The Galway 
Piper calls for the nimblest and most precise enunciation 
possible, a command of breath, and a keen sense of timing. 
such as any sport demands, to sing it as fast, clearly, lightly. 
and rhythmically as it should be. A round, like Come, Fol- 
low, calls for similar and additional skills also not dependent 
on any special musical talent, but only on a sporting atti- 
tude. Even that much skill, besides being fun in itself, tends 
to make one like singing all the more. The more one likes it, 
the bigger the urge to improve—to get some other reward 
from it. Music, unlike many a physical sport, can be carried 
on into increasingly rich enjoyment throughout a lifetime. 
Informal group singing can be the best introduction to mu- 
sic for the most people, and lead to greater enjoyment of all 


music. + 





ice speaking. What is it saying? Who says it? Through 


tuitions we may have a glimpse of the answers to these questions... . 
hem concern the physical part of our lives—others the more pro- 

i mysterious aspects. Science helps us to understand many 

the material and dynamic sides of life, but the highest reaches of 
thrillingly close to the central core and essence of life itself. 


—Leopold Stowkowski 
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Because of the widespread miscon- 
ception of the legal use of records, we 
have obtained permission from Ameri- 
can Squares Magazine to reprint the 


following correspondence: 


American Squares, 
1159 Broad Street, 
Newark 2, N. J. 
Gentlemen 

In Madison |New Hampshire], we 
have been running some small, non- 
profit square dances for the youth of 
the town. We have been approached by 
a representative of ASCAP, who says 
we need a license. Would you be able 
to clarify this for us? 

We are not in a position to pay any 
license fee, as the dances are not being 
run for a profit. We have never before 
had any question concerning the pay- 
ment of a fee for the use of the records, 


and did not receive a satisfactory an- 
swer to our questions from ASCAP. 

Is there a copyright on the record- 
ings of Lloyd Shaw, Herman, Folkraft, 
and so on, which precludes their use at 
a public dance?—Rapu R. ACKER. 


Mr. Ralph R. Acker, 
Silver Lake, New Hampshire, 
Dear Mr. Acker: 

We are in receipt of your letter and 
beg to advise that if you are running a 
public dance hall you are very definitely 
liable for payments of license fees to 
ASCAP. The only material that is not 
subject to ASCAP licensing is folk 
music, which falls into the public- 
domain classification. ASCAP is an as- 
sociation whose business is to protect 
copyright holders. 

The important thing for you to re- 
member is this . . . if you use phono- 
graph records published by Folkraft, 
Folk Dancer, or Kismet, you can be 
sure that the material is public domain 
and not subject to license. 

Practically all other square-dance 
labels are today publishing copyrighted 
popular tunes, and the law specifically 
gives the right to ASCAP to license 
halls for use of these tunes in public 
dances. 

Frank L. KattMan, Publisher 
American Squares 

e There are many generally ignored 
ramifications of this subject and it may 
be well to elaborate on a few of them: 

About the commonest misapprehen- 
sion held by the public is the legal 
meaning of “public performance for 
profit.” This does not mean that you 


For That Valentine Party # » # 


These Valentine ideas may not be 
new to you. but they will be to your 
party group. Include them, and see for 
yourself! 

Pil String 


Contest). Hide many short lengths of 


flong with You (Couple 


string throughout the hall. Choose part- 
ners to go “hunting” with. Couples tie 
strings together as they find them. 
Couples having the longest string at the 
nd of a given period will have the 


ongest life of happiness—together. 
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My Heart's on My Sleeve (Relay). 
The girls line up in two or more teams 
at one end of the room, and the boys 
in the same way at the other end of 
the room. Each girl is given a red cloth 
heart and three pins. At the signal 
the first girl in each team runs to the 
first boy in the team opposite and pins 
the heart patch on his sleeve. As soon 
as it is on she runs back and touches 
the next in line who runs over and pins 
her patch on the next boy in line. As 


are not liable if you don’t make money 
on the operation. If you charge admis- 
sion, profit is legally assumed, whether 
you realize a profit, break even, or lose 
money. Substitution of a “voluntary 
contribution” for a set admission fee 
does not release you from responsibili- 
ties . . . as some individuals have found 
from tussles with the Internal Revenue 
Department. The fact that the record- 
ing company paid for permission to 
record and market a copyrighted tune 
does not release you from responsibili- 
use the record in a “public performance 
for profit.” 

If a caller uses a copyrighted melody 
on a record, as an accompaniment to 
his calling, you do not have the right to 
record this performance on a tape re- 
corder or otherwise; and unless the 
caller owns the title to the copyright he 
cannot legally give you permission to 
do so. Even in the case of music not 
copyrighted, the caller cannot ethically 
give you permission to record his per- 
formance to a recorded accompzniment 
unless he secures “performance rights” 
from the musicians who made the re- 
cording. Ignoring this item won't bring 
down ASCAP on your neck, but the 
American Federation of Musicians 
could put you and your hall on their 
blacklist. 
are copyrighted. 


Finally, even some “calls” 


May we also remind you that “every- 
body does it” is not a valid excuse. If 
someone decided to use you for an ex- 
ample or a test case it would be expen- 
Tue Ept- 


sive ... win, lose, or draw. 


TOR, American Squares. 


each contestant has either pinned the 
patch on or had it pinned on they go to 
the foot of the line. 
Fun 


String a wire across the room about six 


Lovers’ (Couple Contest). 
Suspend paper 
different 
heights. The guests pair up for this 


feet from the floor. 
hearts from the wire at 
game, and the object is to have the girls 
“snip hearts from the sky.” A girl is 
blindfolded and turned around three 
times. In one hand she holds a pair of 
scissors, in the other the end of a piece 
of string about two feet in length. Her 
partner holds the other end of the string 
and tries to guide her to a heart by the 
movement of the string. 
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RESEARCH TECHNIQUES for 


Norman P. Miller 


“There must be means of communication. A common 


language must be worked out 


roblems are encountered in the application of research 
| (gaarert and techniques in the field of recreation. The 
emphasis currently placed on applied research approaches, 
in terms of surveys, studies, and other fact-gathering efforts, 
and by many types of agencies, suggests the need for critical 
examination of the results of these efforts, and the methods 
used in obtaining them. 

For any type of recreation service there is usually a work- 
ing philosophy that undergirds the action. Ideally, this phi- 
losophy is founded upon sound principles and established 
criteria and serves as a frame of reference and testing area 
for interpretation of data, weighing of factors, and answer- 
ing of operational questions. For example, the establishment 
of priorities in terms of expenditures for new equipment 
should reflect the philosophy of the recreation department 
and, this is important, it light of current conditions. It is 
the basis for decision and ac tion. 

At a time when the demand for recreation services is in- 
creasing greatly, and the means for providing services is so 
variable, it appears particularly appropriate that attention 
be devoted to the basis upon which administrative decision 
and action is predicated. The need for sound creative plan- 
ning is paramount. For this planning to be possible, admin- 
istrators need facts and the “know-how” to interpret them. 
This is where the researcher enters the picture. He is a col- 
lector and analyzer of facts, a tester of ideas. Normally, for 
applied research to be effective. at least four conditions 
should exist: problems that need defining; interest in using 
research in problem solving: free discussion between the 
researcher and the recreation people; and anticipation of 
making necessary changes should results warrant it. 

These conditions are all too rarely found in the recreation 
setting and, as a result, many current attempts at research 
are ineffectual or wasted. There appears to be a difference 
between the goals of the researcher and those of the admin- 


istrator. What evidence is there to support this hypothesis? 


First. The researcher needs to know why the administrator 
does things a certain way. He needs to have concrete state- 
ments of philosophy, objec tives, and purposes. Further, he 
may need to have some assurance that these statements have 
Dr. MILLER is associate professor of physical education, 
University of California, Los Angeles, and president of the 
the Federation of National Professional Organizations for 


Recreation. 
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some general acceptance and are agreed upon in the pro- 
fession at large or, at the very least, by the administrator’s 
own staff. For example, suppose one wishes to study the ef- 
fectiveness of a playground program. One of the first ques- 
tions a researcher would ask is, “What is the purpose of a 
playground? What are its objectives?” The answers to these 
apparently simple questions are essential in the evaluation 
process. Yet, how many recreation departments have ever 
clearly stated their philosophy on these matters? Where in 
the recreation literature can one find these answers? And, if 
one has these answers, by what means does he measure the 
effectiveness of the playground? Certainly attendance count 
is the most common measuring device, but is it applied 
objectively—is it valid? Does it measure the degree of ac- 
complishment of objectives? 

By and large, the working philosophy in recreation de- 

partments has been developed separately, on the basis of 
practice and trial-and-error, rather than in light of facts 
that have been adequately tested. This does not imply that 
much of the established practice is necessarily poor or un- 
reliable but rather that we may not know why we do things. 
Thus, it is very difficult to prove why things we call “best” 
are best. Recreation needs to replace the “rule of the thumb” 
with the slide rule approach. 
Second. The researcher and the administrator should have 
some common approach to problems and should share a will- 
ingness to completely test, not just what is new, but tradi- 
tional tasks as well, experimenting with better ways of per- 
forming them. 

The administrator too frequently depends upon only par- 
tially validated facts and criteria for the solution of specific 
problems of atypical cases. This may be because of a conflict 
between the immediate needs of the administrator and the 
problem itself. The administrator may need to solve a press- 
ing problem, or one that has greater recognition in his eyes, 
whereas this problem may be only part of a larger picture in 
the eyes of the researcher. To the latter, one or more other 
problems may need to be solved first, before an adequate an- 
swer can be given, or several others should be worked on 
concurrently, in order that conclusions be valid. The admin- 
istrator, however, under the urgency of time may not wish 
to wait for the total process. He wants an answer, so he acts 
on the partially put-together jigsaw. Thus, lip service is 
given research, in that data is accepted as satisfactory for 
the solution of the immediate problem although it appears 
incomplete to the researcher. Examples of this type of con- 
flict are frequently demonstrated in planning research where 
the plan conceived, designed, and drawn up by the planner 
and based on the research data becomes distorted or 
changed or only partially accepted after the buffeting of 
budget and commission hearings and exposure to other re- 
lated pressures. 

Third. The results of the testing of administrative ideas, 
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concepts, and practices need to be communicated and shared 
between researchers and administrators, and some common 
language must be worked out. There must be means of com- 
munication. |See “Let’s Say What We Mean,” page 66.— 


Ed. 
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In recreation, the consumer of research—practitioner or 
administrator—appears to lag behind other disciplines and 
professional fields. This is demonstrated by the relatively 
elementary types of questions asked in recreation; a general 
lack of understanding of basic terminology and procedures 
employed in research; and almost a distrust of research, the 
result of either too insufficient background and understand- 
ing or a reluctance to operate upon an approach other than 
empirical. 

The process of communicating research results through 
publication appears to be the responsibility of no particular 
agency or organization. This is readily apparent in the 
dearth of publications about research put out in the field of 
recreation. For example, in the year 1957, there was only 
one research article published in the Research Quarterly of 

{AHPER, one in the ARS Bulletin, and three in RecreEa- 
TION Magazine, which includes NRA reports of research ab- 
stracts. This meager showing certainly does not reflect the 
total research effort of the recreation profession, but it does 
in terms of published results. There are other evidences of the 
interpretation of research findings, but they are obvious 
only in those articles that provide details and descriptive 
accounts of solutions to operating problems in specific lo- 
cations. This indicates the limited extent to which existing 
channels of publication are utilized concerning completed 
research. Discussions of this subject should be encouraged, 
as should be the efforts of the National Advisory Committee 
on Research of the National Recreation Association, in es- 
tablishing a clearing house for research and the publication 
of bibliographies and abstracts. The extent to which these 
efforts are utilized, however, has not yet been determined, 
nor has the extent to which recreation people read and use 
research findings in related fields and disciplines. 
Fourth. In the light of new facts and tested data, some 
change should take place, or, at least, there should be some 
evidence of agreement and uniformity developing in recre- 
ation practice. Yet, in administrative planning and decision 
making, complete objectivity appears impossible. 

Subjective decisions and value judgments are too often 
made. Factors are affected, emotionally or otherwise, by the 
administrator. which in turn affects not only the accumu- 
lation but also the interpretation of data. Playground staffs 
are found to be performing unnecessary tasks. Realignment 
of duties and responsibilities is indicated. 

It may be necessary for public opinion or support to shift 
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or alter before new action or change can take place. This 
type of delay is unavoidable. The real danger is that most 
problems delineated by administrators for possible research 
solution appear to lend themselves only to immediate solu- 
tion for a specific situation. Often-heard statements such as, 
“What worked in your community would not work in mine,” 
are examples of the supposedly atypical problem with which 
the researcher is frequently confronted. From the research 
approach, valid criteria and principles should be applicable 
to most communities and to many sets of circumstances. 
Recreation must begin to solidify some of its operation into 
a realistic pattern. 

On the surface, the above analysis appears to reflect sev- 
eral irreconcilable conflicts. The purpose of this analysis, 
however, is merely to identify the problem by examining 
the factors and conditions that are currently in operation, 
in order to achieve a basis for suggestions. The following 
solution is proposed, assuming that it will be very difficult 
for the recreation administrator to control all of the factors 
identified above. It is in the designing or developing of re- 
search methods and approaches that deal with these factors, 
that the best prospect for success lies. 


Implications 

The three essential ingredients for designing an approach 
to an administrative research problem are: a clear delinea- 
tion of the thinking of the administration as it relates to the 
problem, including agreement upon a common philosophy 
for the study and clearly defined objectives and purposes; 
agreement upon the conceptualization of the problem to be 
studied and what the needs of administration are for the 
study; agreement upon the data to be collected and how they 
will be used. 

These phases imply that the design of a study is best ac- 
complished on a team approach basis. Further, they imply 
that it may be necessary to develop language which will be 
mutually understood, that will relieve some of the anxieties 
of administrators regarding terminology to be used in rec- 
reation research. The administrator and the practitioner 
must be informed as findings are accumulated in the study, 
particularly in each successive important step and as their 
collection, interpretation, and application occur. 

Another thing needed is a voice for research. The gap be- 
tween researcher and practitioner can only be bridged by 
means of better and more specific opportunities and chan- 
nels for communication and interpretation. The conduct of 
research without the publication of the methods of findings 
is unwise and retards our efforts. It is important for the spe- 
cific agency that conducts research to see that these results 
are written up formally and distributed to all who might be 
related to the study. 

An important component of the team approach is the sub- 
sequent encouragement offered recreation administrators to 
place more trust in the results of research as a basis for ad- 
ministrative decision in the planning process. Also, there is 
a general reluctance on the part of recreation administrators 
to change operating patterns, even in the face of objective 


evidence and data, a tendency to be enthusiastic verbally 
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about research, but still with the “let-George-do-it attitude! 

Actually, use of the team approach, with an operating 
plan that requires close cooperation and development of com- 
mon agreement and philosophy, would do much to break 
down some of the traditional thinking concerning relation- 
ships between the researcher and the administrator. The 
relegation of the researcher to the traditional ivory-tower 
role does a disservice, not only to the researcher but also to 
the profession, and should be dispensed with as quickly as 
possible. The researcher can do much in this direction by 
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Squaw ‘Valley “Prepares 


for 
the Olympics 


on clang and clatter of construc- 
tion activity is echoing from dawn 
to dusk at Squaw Valley, California, as 
the organizing committee for the 1960 
Winter Olympics prepares the area for 
this renown international event. Squaw 
Valley is 3326 miles from New York, 
483 from Los Angeles, 200 from San 
It is a 
natural amphitheater in the Sierra Ne- 


Francisco, and 40 from Reno. 


vadas, a half-mile wide and two miles 
long, with Squaw Peak rising to 8885 
feet at its west end. 

The 1960 Winter Olympic Games will 
be held February 18-28, with approxi- 
athletes 


Closing 


mately one thousand from 
thirty to thirty-five nations. 
date for final entries received is not to 
be until 1960, fourteen days before 


Maxi- 


mum entries allowed are three compet- 


commencement of the games. 


itors from each country for individual 
events, and one team from each 
country for each team event. 

Over ten million dollars worth of fa- 
cilities, specifically designed for the 
games, are being constructed in and 
near Squaw Valley. The games area 
includes over six thousand acres of 
land, five hundred of which will be in- 
corporated in the California State Park 
System and become a permanent pub- 
lic winter sports area operated by the 
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State of California Division of Beaches 
and Parks. All this property is within 
the Tahoe National Forest. 

The arena will seat 11,000 persons, 
and an 85’ by 190’ ice rink will be lo- 
cated in its center. The building will 
be enclosed on three sides, with the 
south side open looking onto the speed 
skating rink and the ski jumps. The 
stands on the south side of the ice will 
swing back for the opening and closing 
ceremonies in order that the ice arena 
can open out onto the speed-skating 





Squaw Valley’s prize-winning arena. 


rink. The design of the ice arena has 
already won first prize in the nation- 
wide Progressive Architecture Design 
Awards for 1958, in which there were 
The 400- 


meter-speed-skating rink is artifically 


over six hundred entries. 


refrigerated, the first ever to be used 
in Olympic competition. 

For the first time in the Winter Olym- 
pics, all of the competing athletes will 


assisting the administrator to better understand the import- 
ance of investigating problems not foreseen initially as prob- 
lems, and of sometimes going just one step farther to make 
sure that the data is satisfactory. It is through this accumu- 
lation of factual information that researchers really can help 
the administrator make objective decisions and judgments. 

Certainly, the experience of others in this field can add 
much to this development, and it is hoped they will come 
forward to suggest ways and means by which this can fur- 
ther be interpreted and implemented. + 


be housed together in a separate vil- 
lage. This 300-room, seven-building 
settlement is being built in a secluded 
area at the valley’s northwest corner. 

The slopes of four peaks surround- 
ing Squaw Valley are being used as the 
course for the six Alpine events. A new 
3200-foot 
completed on Little Papoose Peak, to 


double chairlift has been 


add to the three existing lifts serving 
KT-22 and Squaw Peak. For ski-jump- 
ing events, 45-, 60-, and 80-meter jumps 
are being constructed. 

Major tryout competitions in sports 
on the program of the VIIIth Winter 
Games will be staged in Squaw Valley 
1958-59 
These pre-Olympic testing events will 


during the winter season. 


include Alpine and Nordic skiing 
events, the Biathlon, speed-skating and 
figure-skating competitions. 

The California State Legislature has 
appropriated $7,990,000 for the stag- 
ing of the games, in addition to $43.- 
000,000 the state is spending to widen 
to four lanes major highways leading 
to Squaw Valley. The State of Nevada 
legislature has voted $200,000 to use 
in the staging of the games and has es- 
tablished the Nevada Olympic Com- 
mission to work with the organizing 
committee. A new Reno Municipal Air- 
port is being constructed to accommo- 
date the expected heavy air traffic. 

Public housing accommodations for 
more than thirty thousand are available 
within a radius of forty miles of Squaw 
Valley. Housing offices will be set up in 
the surrounding area. Inquiries should 
be directed to the Housing Director, 
Organizing Committee—VIIIth Olym- 
pic Winter Games, 333 Market Street, 


San Francisco 5, California. # 


Mr. HILL is superintendent of recreation 
in Reno, Nevada. 
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Criteria and Standards 


Since March, 1945, a Technical Advisory Committee on 
Recreation has been advising the Philadelphia City Plan- 
ning Commission on the formulation of standards and the 
evaluation of basic policies and objectives for a public rec- 
reation program. A report, Recreation Plan for Philadel- 
phia, issued by the commission in September, 1958, pre- 
sents criteria for the selection and development of recrea- 
tion sites and standards for different types of recreation 
areas adapted to the conditions and needs in this city of 
over two million population. The standards cover three types 
of playgrounds, calling for from three to eight acres to 
serve a radius varying from one-quarter to one-half mile 
and twelve to thirteen thousand people. Playfield standards 
call for a site of eight to twenty acres to serve five or six 
playground service areas. Other proposals call for a dis- 
trict park of from twenty to one hundred acres serving a 
major section of the city and for a regional park of three 
hundred to two thousand five hundred acres to be pro- 
vided within forty minutes travel time of a majority of 
homes in the metropolitan region. 

Value of Research Studies 

Joseph S. Holland, president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Chosen Freeholders, in a recent issue of New Jersey 
County Government, urged that the association employ a 
competent director of research to be available to all coun- 
ties in the state. He cited the values that have resulted from 
several research studies conducted in Mercer County (where 
he is director of the County Freeholder Board), one of them 
a comprehensive survey conducted by the National Recrea- 
tion Association. Mr. Holland stated: “Research does more 
than uncover facts. It separates them from fiction. It fos- 
ters objective thinking. It discards the individual, the per- 
sonal, the selfish viewpoint. It insures a solid base. . . .” 


Landscape Design 


The University of Pennsylvania has been awarded a 
$36,000 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to continue 


and expand a study of landscape architecture in its relation 


to urban development. The grant will be used to extend a 
project examining landscape designs for highways, play- 
grounds, parks, and city open spaces, as well as commercial 
and housing development. The project will enable two ex- 
perts in the field to study material gathered from world-wide 


periodicals.—Parks and Recreation, October 1958. 


New High in Golf Courses 


Although many golf courses, especially in metropolitan 
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Mr. BUTLER is director of the NRA Research Department. 
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areas, have been transformed into subdivisions in recent 
years, records assembled by the National Golf Foundation 
show a total of 5,718 regulation golf courses in operation 
in 1958. This is a new postwar high and represents a net 
gain of 642 such courses in the five-year period since 1953. 
In addition to 182 new regulation courses, 38 new "par or 
‘short’ golf courses were opened for play in 1958. 


Sources of Funds 

The July 14, 1958, issue of Recreation Views, issued by 
the Recreation Division, Washington State Parks and Rec- 
reation Commission in Olympia, contains a comprehensive 
report on sources of the funds expended by full-time munici- 
pal park and recreation departments in the state. Separate 
figures are reported for the three largest cities with a total 
combined population of 926,000, and for seven smaller 
cities, with a combined population of 146,345. 

Seventy-four per cent of the money spent in the three 
largest cities came from general funds and seventy-six per 
cent of the total in the seven smaller cities. Only one large 
city mentioned budgeted funds from the school district; 
none of the smaller cities reported funds from this source, 
although a number of cities use certain school facilities and 
have contractual agreements with school authorities. 

Only one small city reported Community Chest funds and 
its services extended beyond the corporate limits of the 
city. Sixteen per cent of the budgets of the larger cities come 
from fees and charges; nine per cent, in the case of five 
smaller cities. Only one small city reported income from 
contributions, although a number of the others received 
donations of equipment, materials, and services. 

Evidence that many municipalities tax their ingenuity 
to obtain sufficient funds to maintain recreation facilities 
and programs was indicated by the following additional 
sources of income; rentals, electric meters and refunds, a 
housing authority, pinball licenses, insurance dividends, 
payments in lieu of taxes, transfers from current expenses, 
and sanitary sewer funds. 

Bond issues for park and recreation purposes continued 
to have hard sledding in Washington State. In the March 
elections, for example, out of $4,290,000 proposed for 
parks and recreation, only three propositions for a total of 
$328,000 were approved in three cities. These were for a 
swimming pool, park improvements, and land acquisition. 

The total expenditures for parks and recreation in the 
three large cities averaged $4.19 per capita; in the seven 
smaller cities, $3.98 per capita. These figures indicate that 
Washington cities are expending about two-thirds of the 
amount widely recognized as a desirable standard. + 
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An article invitine 


discussion from the reader. 


Let’s Say 
What We Mean 


Charles K. Brightbill 





Vister New Word butted in 

To the trade's lingo confusion: 
“Let me help vou for a change 

To come to a conclusion 
“Get out of here.” 
“We don’t welcome your intrusion, 

We want to stay the way we've been, 
Alone with 


The above may not have been exactly what Carl Ruud, an 


the others said, 


fusion. 


imaginative graduate recreation student at the University 
of Illinois, had in mind when he undertook to explain to 
his friends what he was studying, but it might well have 
been. At any rate, it was this kind of dilemma that prompted 
him to produce the interesting terms which follow. 

These words, their definitions, and shades of meanings 
were not arrived at quickly. They are, rather, the result of 
careful research, and checking with educators, practitioners, 
students, and experts in nomenclature and lexicography. 

Everyone knows that, even within the profession, the 
word recreation is used to describe many different situa- 
tions. Incomprehensibility, misunderstanding and misin- 
terpretation result; and an individual, especially a layman, 
might easily lump together painting a picture, operating an 
intramural sports program, and studying the recreative 
uses of leisure in an academic setting. Similarly, for lack of 
more specific terminology. there is indiscriminate use of 
terms supposedly modifying the word recreation. For ex- 
ample, from the standpoint of basic function, there is tre- 
mendous difference between a municipal recreation de- 
partment, which provides pubiic recreation programs, serv- 
ices, and facilities and the recreation department of a col- 
lege or university, which offers a program of instruction 
and research in this particular field. Yet wecommonly refer 
to both agencies as recreation departments. 

The partial answer. at least, to such confusion would ap- 
pear to be in the composition of clearly defined new words, 
properly constructed, with appropriate prefixes and suf- 
fixes. This is what brought Ruud to suggest recreology as 
an appropriate term to mean “the science of man’s recrea- 
tive use of leisure.” Its prefix, from rec-reate—not re- 
create—limits it to man’s recreative efforts and its suffix, 
-ology, denotes a science or branch of knowledge. In this 
particular field of study, one treats with the acts, states, and 
agents of recreation as problems; the forces and effects of 
recreation are investigated: and the recreation movement, 


Mr. BRIGHTBILL is head of the department of recreation at the 
University of Illinois in Urbana. 
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its methods and experiences are explored. In this sense, it 
clearly represents a particular body of concepts and does 
not mean engaging in leisure activity, per se. 

At first glance, you may think that recreology may not 
be the right word, but, when applied in the manner de- 
scribed, it is at least specific, definitive, and sound. Dr. 
Harris W. Wilson of the University of Illinois English De- 
partment says that, after considering “the etymological and 
semantic aspects of the coinage, recreology, and its various 
forms, | find it completely acceptable in linguistic terms.” 

In the research process, Ruud sought the opinions and 
reactions of a number of well-known people in the recrea- 
tion profession, who, by and large, approved the new termi- 
nology. Among them were: Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, Cortland 
College, New York; Dr. Garrett Eppley, Indiana University ; 
Dr. Harold D. Meyer, University of North Carolina, who 
was enthusiastic after polling the opinions of more than a 
dozen practitioners in the state; and George Hijelte, general 
manager of the Los Angeles Recreation and Park Depart- 
ment, who said he was intrigued. He said further, “Such a 
word is needed and | think would have a good chance of 
being accepted.” Not all the opinions of other well-informed 
and respected persons in the profession were favorable; from 
some the term received a lukewarm reception; from others 
outright opposition. 

How do these terms strike you? If you like the word 
recreology and the words associated with it, use them. I do, 


and intend to! + 





RECREOLOGY AND RECREATION 


RecREOLOcY RECREATION 


(pronounced rec re ol o ji) 
I Reecreology—from recreate to I Recreation—from recreate: to 
refresh after toil or exertion; refresh after toil or exertion; and 
and from ology: meaning descrip- from tion: signifying act, state, 


tion; term for a science or a © agent. 

branch of knowledge. 

a. The science of man's recrea a. The act of recreating or state 
tive use of leisure; dealing of being re« reated.* 

with the acts, states, and 

agents of recreation. 

That body of knowledge con- b. Activities which are diversion- 

cerned with the past, present, ary in character and have a 

beneficial effect of a physical, 

mental, and/or an emotional 


and future of the recreation 
movement. 


nature.- 
The science which investigates A condition or state of being 
the forces and effects of the typified by wholesome, abund- 


various forms of recreation, ant living; worthy use of time 


during leisure. 


d. That branch of knowledge d. Activity voluntarily engaged in 
concerned with man’s use, during leisure and primarily 
misuse, and/or abuse of lei- motivated by the satisfaction 
sure. or pleasure derived there- 

from.® 


e. That body of knowledge «¢ 
amined attentively by those 
endeavoring to be educated 
formally for the worthy use of 





leisure. 

II Recreological — (adj.) tending Il Recreational —(adj.) belonging 
toward or pertaining to recre- to or pertaining to recreation. 
ology. 

Ill Reereologically——(adv.) accord- Ill Recreationally—(adv.) accord- 


ing to the principles of or as re- 
gards recreation. 


ing to principles of or as regards 
recreology. 

IV Recreologist—(n.) one who is IV Recreationist — (n.) a partici- 
learned in or one who makes a pant in recreation. 

specialty of the study of recre- 

ology; a teacher or agent of rec- 


reology. 

V Recreologer — (n.) a recreolo- V Recreator —(n.) an agent or 
gist. teacher of recreation. 

VI Recreologize—(v.) to work with VI Recreate—(v.) to participate in 
recreological concepts or activi- recreation. 
ties 


| Webster's New Twentieth Century Dictionary of the English Language. New 
York: Standard Reference Works Publishing Company. 1956. 

2 Basic Concepts of Hospital Recreation. American Recreation Society, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1953, pp. 3-4 

* Brightbill and Meyer. Recreation Text and Readings. New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1953, p. 50. 

Cart Ruvuv, Graduate Assistant, Department of Recreation, University of Illinois. 
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Peter L. Dixon 


Recreation’s Responsibility 


for Diving 


The interests of people during their leisure time 


are the concern of 
public recreation departments. 


KIN AND SCUBA DIVING is now big business and one of the 

fastest growing sports in the United States. As a form of 
recreation, this new subsurface activity is attracting many 
people who are not trained nor physically ready to enter the 
underwater environment. Skin Diver magazine, the enthusi- 
asts’ monthly, reports 401 skin and scuba diving clubs in 
this country. (Skin diving is sometimes called “free” div- 
ing. ) 

Skin and scuba diving can be done safely. Organizations 
using self-contained underwater breathing apparatus (scu- 
ba), if they maintain standards for safety, and train their 
divers in safety techniques, do not have serious accidents. 
The Scripps Institution of Oceanography at La Jolla, Cal- 
ifornia, and the Los Angeles County Lifeguard Underwater 
Search and Recovery team have been using skin and scuba 
diving techniques for several years without any serious ac- 
cidents. The safety program of both organizations is based 
on extensive preliminary training and frequent refresher 
dives. Scripps trains each new diver for three weeks, in the 
use of scuba and then only qualifies the beginners to depths 
above twenty-five feet. Subsequent training and experience 
are required for qualification to dive at deeper levels. 

Scripps’ diving log shows that only seven minor accidents 
have occurred in two years of scuba diving, with over four 
thousand dives recorded. Scripps is now thinking of extend- 
ing its diver training program to a month. The subjects 
covered in the training programs of both Los Angeles Coun- 
ty and Scripps include a thorough background in physics and 
physiology as related to the diver, knowledge of the marine 
environment, and an extensive background of supervised 
preliminary diving skills. The individual diver must be 
trained, physically fit, and emotionally stable. Available ac- 
cident statistics show that untrained and inexperienced div- 
ers are the ones who join the mortality tables first. 

If organized recreation is a reflection of the interests of 
people in their leisure time, then the area of skin and scuba 
diving should be considered a responsibility of the recrea- 
tion profession. To a small extent and in a limited area some 
recreation departments are involving themselves with such 
diving programs. 

Mr. Dixon is director of the junior lifeguard program, De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation, Los Angeles, California. 
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A modern-day underwater rescue team— 
including helicopter, speedboat, frogmen 
—is now operated by Los Angeles County 
Department of Parks 









and Recreation. 


In a recent survey made by the author, questionnaires 
were mailed to all California municipal and county recrea- 
tion departments and districts asking: 

1. Does your department now have a skin or scuba diving 
program? 

2. Does your department plan a skin or scuba diving pro- 
gram in the foreseeable future? 

3. If you now have a program, where was your leadership 
obtained ? 

1. If your department plans a program for the future, where 
will leadership be obtained? 

Its purpose was to discover the extent of concern and in- 
volvement of California recreation departments with skin 
and scuba diving. 

Of the 232 departments receiving them, 132 responded 
and of these forty-eight indicated interest. Fifteen depart- 
ments are now offering skin or scuba diving programs and 
seventeen plan programs in the foreseeable future. Several 
departments expressed interest but lacked facilities; some 
assist local groups by providing pools and meeting places: 
eight departments were interested but had no immediate 
plans. 

The growing popularity of this sport indicates a need for 
some organization to take the responsibility for training 
leaders. The Los Angeles County Recreation Department is 
now training a limited number and supplies instructors for 
several communities. 

Other leadership was obtained from many sources. The 
aquatics departments of five recreation agencies had their 
own leaders; several had instructors from local diving clubs. 
These agencies also expressed a wide choice of areas from 
which to obtain leadership. Local clubs were mentioned 
most frequently. Three departments are planning to use Los 
Angeles County trained instructors; several agencies plan 
to use volunteer leadership; three cannot obtain any. 

Since this sport requires a great deal of skill and experi- 
ence, leadership must be of the highest quality. No matter 
how well meaning an instructor may be, any misinformation 
or unsafe technique passed on to students may lead to ac- 
cidents or loss of life. If recreation departments are to be- 
come involved with underwater recreation, their primary 
responsibility is to provide the best leadership. Safety un- 
derwater cannot be emphasized enough! + 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products, write directly 
to the manufacturer. Please mention 
that you saw it in RECREATION. 


Jean Wachtel 





e A new popular-priced pho- 
nograph, which also plays 
transcriptions, is now avail- 
able from the Califone Corpo- 
ration. It incorporates many 
features that recommend it for 
a recreation or community cen- 
ter, community theater, or any 
other such place where a 
sturdy, not-too-heavy machine is needed. The Director 
Model 12V-9 incorporates a plug-in cartridge, for either 
monaural or stereo, an outlet for second channel stereo 
operation, and automatic arm rest, which secures the arm 
automatically, thus protecting the cartridge and needles, 
in spite of careless public use. The unit floats on cushioned 
spring feet to prevent groove jumping due to floor vibra- 
tion. With 12-inch extended range, heavy-duty loud- 
speakers, it will reach an audience of 1500 persons. It can 
play recordings up to 16 inches in diameter. For infor- 
mation, write Geri Langsner, Califone Corporation, 1041 
North Sycamore Avenue. Hollywood 38. California. 





e The teaching of science has become extremely important 
in the United States, and many recreation departments have 
taken on various phases of it as part of their programs. The 
Product Design Company produces many materials suitable 
for teachers in schools and colleges, which could be easily 
adapted to recreation use. Of these, the conservation project 
kit would probably be the most interesting. For this project, 
children gather things like soil, twigs, moss, and topsoil, to 
build models representing various farm and woodland 
scenes. By studying nature in microcosm, the children come 
to understand various aspects of conservation that involve 
different kinds of soil, topsoil, and subsoil; plant cover as 
erosion prevention; formation of gullies and their repair: 
misuse of land by man; terracing; river-bed erosion; and 
landscaping a city lot. The importance of forests in water 
conservation, recreation, and as wildlife habitats is em- 
phasized, too. The kit contains a polystyrene tray 204%” by 
28” by 2” deep, a drain, clamp, siphon tube, 38-page 
illustrated teacher's manual, student worksheets, and a 
mountain unit set. For further information about this and 
the other kits, write Product Design Company, 2796 Middle- 
field Road, Redwood City, California. 


e Puzzle Blank is just that—a blank jigsaw puzzle—with 
pieces cut so they can be removed, but not so deeply that 
they fall out. The gimmick in this product is its blankness. 
so that the individual can make his own design. It can be 
painted, finger painted, crayoned, or decorated in any way 
the user sees fit. The writer’s six-year-old daughter loved 
it; and it would have many fine applications for recreation 
leaders working with the ill and handicapped. Write Pronto 
Sales, 408 S. W. Second Avenue, Portland 4, Oregon. 
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e A maintenance product called Tisit has many labor- 
saving uses that would make it invaluable in administering 
recreation and park areas. Equipped with a high-velocity 
blower assembly, and with either gasoline engine or electric 
motor, the Tisit blows leaves into piles, removes them from 





fence rows, monuments, shrubbery, and also removes debris 
in parking areas and bus stops. It can also ventilate man- 
holes, underground vaults, tanks, and boilers. The suction 
side cleans motors, electric panels, machinery, boxcars, 
trucks, buses, boilers, furnaces, and houses and buildings 
under construction. The Tisit comes either wheel or skid 
mounted. Write the Michigan Production Engineering 
Company, 1796 East Nine Mile Road, Hazel Park, Michigan. 


e In recreation and sports, as anywhere else, things are 
always coming unstuck. For these emergencies, a new chemi- 
cal in the adhesive field has been developed; called K-26, it 
is both transparent and nontoxic. This new product repairs, 
insulates, and waterproofs in such situations as a leak in 
a fuel or gas line; repairing leaks in boats, buckets, pails, 
and any other kind of metal or plastic container. K-26 can 
be used to repair waders, life jackets, cushions, the tips, 
ferrules, and grips on rods and golf clubs. It toughens with 
age, and once set and hardened, is unaffected by gasoline, 
oil, naphtha, or water. Write the Automatic Service Supply 
Company, 17225 Sherwood, Detroit 12, Michigan. 

e Depending on the 
climate and the 
weather, there are 
many indoor games 
that would be fun to 
play outdoors if the 
ball chasing involved 
did not make them un- 
feasible. With the de- 
sign and invention of 
the Sportatron, a vest-pocket gym that does almost every- 
thing an indoor gym can do, new outdoor fun in recreation 
and sports is now possible. In an area 12’ by 24’, this new 
device can accommodate modified versions of baseball, ten- 
nis, golf, soccer, volleyball, basketball, squash, and florball. 
It is ideal, too, for individual practice as it can accommodate 
full swings with bat, racket, or club. Games move faster 
because they are streamlined to fit the smaller space, and 
also because the ball is back in play more quickly. More 
information is available from G. F. Browne, Sportatron 
Company of America, Inc., 38 Green Street, New London, 
Connecticut. 
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HELP WANTED 
Recreation Therapists 
for California State Hospi- 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa- 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex- 
cellent equipment and fa- 
cilities available. * Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy. No ex- 
perience required to start 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


at $376. Promotions possi- 
ble to $644. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi- 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 

Folk Dance Leader want- 
ed for summer position with 
highly creative youth proj- 
ect. Male or female. New 
England. Box 1149, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Openings available for staff 


DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
the fifth of the month preceding date of 
the issue in which ad is desired. 


and supervisory recreation- 
al therapists in Minnesota’s 
mental health program. Sal- 
ary $3948 to $5616 depend- 
ent on experience. Vacancy 
for rehabilitation therapies 
supervisor, $5400 to $6564. 
Degree plus several years of 
supervisory experience. 
Personnel Director, Dept. 
of Public Welfare, 117 Uni- 
versity Avenue, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. - 














Change of Address 


If you are planning to move, notify us 
at least thirty days before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect, 
if possible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. Send 
both your old and new addresses by let- 
ter, card or post office form 22S to: 
Subscription Department RECREATION 


Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, New 


York 11, N. Y. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


DRY LINE MARKERS 
5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20% to 100# Capacity 


— Force Feed — Instant 


Shutoff — 50 ibs. co- 
pacity. 

Shaker ir Hepper for 
Constant Flow. 


Adjustable Control on 
Hondle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 














FOLDING 
BANQUET 






AND 











r 





postage. 


Buiiahe 


New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now in real gold plate with tree in 
green jewelers’ enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including federal tax and 


Minimum order 10 pins 
hentic clubs. 





only to 


22 N. 6th Street 


JAMES SPENCER & CO. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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array of quality 
supplies for your 
gymnasium with this 
value-laden catalog 
as your guide. 
TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
EQUIPMENT on finest 
F apparatus available. 
A Send post card to: 
*u 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 





Shop from this FREE 


F Stretch your budget 


sed provide greater OYMNASTIC 
CATALOG 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
| ’to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
t tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R.2 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave, N.Y. 16 

















Alsw jeaturing Jayfro’s custom built 
/ ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
/ NYLON BB NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
/ TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
/ ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
/ ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Jy 
BASKETBALL 


STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
ovidoors or indoors 
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FINEST ATHLET 





"FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 
PRICE OR SKILL 


NEW YORK 11 


CHICAGO 11 


LOS ANGELES 11 





¥ All-metal SNAP-ON 
basketball nets 
Use in or outdoors 
No instruction 
needed just snap 
into loops $6.75 


a poir 





Write 


LOU-PEL Mfr. 


32 MONROE ST., WATERFORD, CONN 











Throw away your 
Sap (cpirin | 


hedulin& 





Sc 
Promotion 


id ministration 


reach for 


Program Rids 


NOTHING -- Bl NOTHING — bui 
stronger teams ana tt t grams than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientifx 
Coaching, More Wins, Incr 
Attendance, New Prestig 

@ ERASO* Posters & Charts 

@ SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
+ 
e 
© 


ised Game 


SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
RECORD-MASTER * ‘Hal!-of-Fome” Displays 
Executive Scheduling Kits 

*uto us pat ort WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


ee 


Dept. R, 550 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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nATIONREL 


Sporls Company lf 


370 WORTH MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
SS a a os 


**Stationary’’ racks 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
tigidly together to fit 
any space or provide 
capacity required 


COAT and HAT RACKS 


Style D.F. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large. ball-bearing-swivel 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never 5ag. creak or sway. 3 ft., 4.& 5 ft. units avail- 
able, as well as other efficient space saving equipe 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need 


Write for Bulletin CK-515 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 











Magazine Articles 











Tue American City, January 1959. 
Christmas at Nela Park (outdoor light- 
ing). 
A City-School Swim Center, H. K. Hunter. 
Arts AND Activities, January 1959. 
Special issue on pencil sketching. 
Campinc Macazine, November 1958. 
What Do We Want in Leadership? Martin 
Gold. 
Give Campers the Thrill of True Outdoor 
Living, Lois Goodrich. 
Tue Caruoric Cuarities Review, December 
1958. 
Leisure-Time Activities the Exceptional 
Child Enjoys, Sister Mary Sheila. 
NEA Journat, November 1958. 
Current Research on Creativity, Viktor 
Lowenfeld. 
Parks AND Sports Grounps, December 1959. 
New Building Methods for Low Cost 
Grandstands. 
Parks AND Recreation, October 1958. 
NSPI Standards for Public Pools. 
November 1958. 
Let’s Take a Look at Our Public Rela- 
tions. 
Plan Your Battle on Encroachment, H. E. 
W allin. 
THe YWCA Macazine, January 1959. 
Sought After But Unsung—the Volunteer. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


Book or AMERICAN INDIAN Games, Allan A. 
Macfarlan. Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7. Pp. 284. $3.95. 

Borrowep Treasure, Anne Colver. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Pp. 83. $2.50. 

Boxine Dictionary, F. C. Avis. Philosophi- 
cal Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. 


$2.75 








Broce Prayers’ Guipe to Binpinc, Alfred 
Sheinwold. Barnes & Noble, 105 5th Ave., 
New York 3. Pp. 190. Paper, $1.25. 
HALLENGE OF THE UNKNowN, Sir Edmund 
Hillary, Editor. E. P. Dutton, 300 4th Ave.. 
New York 10. Pp. 221. $3.75. 
HAMPIONSHIP WRESTLING, Clifford P. Keen, 
( harles M. Speidel, and Raymond H. 
Swartz. U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
Md. Pp. 223. $4.50. 

HRISTIAN Fincer PLays anp Games, Edna 
Bevan. Zondervan Publishing, Grand Ra- 
pids, Mich., Pp. 30. $.50. 

ITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN URBAN RENEWAL, 
William Bishop Nixon and Joseph M. Boyd. 
Tennessee State Planning Commission, Cl- 
121 Cordell Hull Bldg., Nashville 3. Pp. 
245. Free. 

‘OMPLETE GuipeE TO Jupo, Robert W. Smith, 
Editor. Charles E. Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. Pp. 
249. $3.95. 

OMMUNITY Facitities (Second Annual Com- 
petition). National Association of Home 
Builders, 1625 L St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Pp. 56. Free. 


~ 
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Covering the Leisure-time Field 





A Matranrtcaia wl . 


Supervisory Methods in Municipal Ad- 
ministration, Frank P. Sherwood and 
Wallace H. Best. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Pp. 302. 
$7.50. 


This manual for a correspondence 
course,* developed by the International 
City Managers’ Association, will be of 
interest to recreation workers, particu- 
larly those in supervisory and adminis- 
trative positions in the public service. 
There are fifteen chapters dealing with 
such subjects as “The Supervisor and 
the Individual,” “The Supervisor, the 
Individual and the Group,” “Creating 
a Climate of Participation,” “Commun- 


sylvania, published a book entitled 
Korean Games. This was a collector’s 
item, limited to 550 copies. Mr. Culin 
was a noted collector of games of the 
world; his writings were unique, as the 
West knew little of this aspect of 
Oriental culture. Last year, Charles 
E. Tuttle had the foresight to republish 
this wonderful book under the title 
Games of the Orient. 

Both titles are perhaps misnomers, 
or at least incomplete, for Mr. Culin, 
throughout the text and in voluminous 
footnotes, also presents materials from 
Western Europe, South America, and 
the United States, including Alaska. 





Leased FREE! 





Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 





; Some of the items discussed are far | fo¢ free folder: “Stop Wasting Their Time.” 
: icating Successfully,” “Handling Per- from the concept of games, as known | 

/ SO |.” « 1a oO *Ts. j > Ini Stz ae j 

nnel,” and other ae in the United States. : T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

: Also available is a training kit, which This treasure—for, indeed, that’s | NCORPORA 

4 

: 


in addition to giving instructions for 
: management course for supervisors: playing numerous nonequipment 
How to Understand Workers and How games. There is a wealth of material on 100% ALUMINUM 
to Apply Techniques of Good Human _ the history of many games we know and 
Relations. Supplementary materials in- play today; the charts and diagrams en- TABLE TENNIS 
: clude a guide and checklist for discus- rich the text. Mr. Culin’s style is easy 
; sion leaders, selected bibliography on to read and he has the ability of writ- TABLES 
{ municipal supervision, and a selected ing instructions in a most readable 
: list of films and film strips for use in fashion. Entirely constructed of heavy-duty 
j municipal supervisory training. The Every professional recreation leader ALUMINUM, exclusively designed for 
j discussion leader also receives quiz should be acquainted with this material. intensive use in all types of public 
i sheets for all students. There is a quiz It is the substance with which we work, recreation areas located indoors and 
for each lesson; all questions are either and to be effective, we must understand outdoors. 
true-false or multiple-choice. This kit the dimensions of our tools. Mr. Culin * Outlasts all other Ping-Pong tables 
is free to those who enroll in the course; _ helps us to do this in a painless, edify- in public orecs. 
otherwise it costs $3.00. ing, and intriguing way. —Elliott M. » eeunnee ent GO we aceNs. 
Two sound film strips, developed Cohen, Consulting Service on Recrea- 
especially for the course, may be used tion for the Ill and Handicapped. * Standard size and ball-bounce. 
with it or separately. They are Develop- © Be melatenence er replecoment 
ing an Understudy and The Supervisor School Sites: Selection, Development, problems. 
and the Individual. They cost $30.00 and Utilization, James L. Taylor. Office os . at oo 
; each or $50.00 for the set—W.C. Suth- of Education, U.S. Department of gee 8 neo i eee 
: erland. director. NRA Recreation Per- Health, Education, and Welfare. U.S. Easily separated into tables for 
sonnel Service. Government Printing Office, Washing- er 
Attractively finished in green nonglare 
; Games of the Orient, Stewart Culin. weshase, “een - oes Fane, ore ae tin bg ; 
: Charles E. Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. Pp. 177. This publication should be of interest 
i ss Fe to every recreation executive and board * NATIONALLY USED FOR MANY 
| In 1895. Stewart Culin. dire f member. It is profusely illustrated with YEARS in Colleges, Schools, Clubs, 
{ n i070, Stewart “ulin, director of  jayouts of school sites and contains val- Playgrounds, Gymnasiums, etc. 
; the Museum of Archaeology and Pal- eahiiedidianaiiind itty oallmensen ta Gen 
eontology at the University of Penn- alm of site needs, the relation oo 
; = of site planning to the school program, ALL METAL TENNIS TABLE CO. 
of in a Se and methods of selecting, acquiring, P. O. BOX 142, TEANECK, N. J. 
agers’ Association at the above address. planning, and developing the site. It is 
4 


contains case studies, discussion ques- 
tions (ten per chapter) , and two printed 
pamphlets used in the U. S. Air Force 


Fepruary 1959 


what it is—tells how to construct every- 
thing from kites to special table games, 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 
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Community Livinc tn Cooperative Housine, 
Clara Fox. Play Schools Association, 41 
W. 57th St., New York 19. Pp. 80. Paper, 
$.75. 


Contract Brince, Sportshelf, Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Pp Paper, $.75 

Costume Book ror Parties AND Piays, THE, 
Joseph Leeming. J. B. Lippincott, E. Wash 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5. Pp. 123. $3.25 

Curuinc at A Guiance, Dar Curtis. Darwin 
Curtis, 21 Indian Hill Rd., Winnetka, III. 
Pp. 28. $.25. 

DicTIONARY OF PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAI 
Revations, Esther L. Becker. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. Pp 
366. $10.00. 

EacLe Sports ANNuAL, M is Morris, Edi 
tor. Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Epucators Guipe To Free Siipericms, 1958, 
Mary Horkheimer and John W. Diffor, Edi 
tors. Educators Progress Service, Ran 
dolph, Wis. Pp. 206. Paper, $6.00 

Epucators Guine To Free Tapes, Scripts, 
AND TRANSCRIPTIONS, 1959. Educators Pro 


gress Service, Box 497, Rar dolph, Wis Pp 
229. Paper, $5.75 

ELEMENTARY Scnoot Cuitp ANp His Posturt 
Patterns, Tue, Evelyn A. Davies. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New 


York 1. Pp. 80. Paper, $.95 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS Guipe TO FREE Cur 


ricu.um Mareriars (15th Annual Edi 
tion), Patricia H. Suttles, Editor. Educa 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. Pp 
318. Paper, $6.50. 

Fact Boox on Acinc. Department of Eco 
nomic Security, Frankfort, Ky. Pp. 77 
Free. 

Fitness oF American Youtu. President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, 441 G St... N.W.., 
Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 88. Free 

500 Games For Boys ANnp Giris, Vernon How 


ard. Zondervan Publishing, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Pp. 92. Paper, $1.50 

Fork Dance Catatoc, Tue, Compiled by 
Dolores Filardi. American Squares, 1159 
Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. Pp. 159. $3.50 
(on looseleaf cards) 

Fun ror tHe Not-So-Youne, Sid G. Hedges 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Pp. 142. $3.75 

Fun FRoM THE Brace, Leda P. McBride. Zon 
dervan Publishing, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Pp. 61. Paper, $1.00 

Fun witn Scraps, Viola Hening. Bruce Pub 
lishing, 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1 
Pp. 178. $3.00. 

Ganc, Tue. Herbert Bloch and Arthur Nied 
erhoffer. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 231. $6.00. 

Puysicat Epucation ror CuHILpren, Elizabeth 
Halsey and Lorena Porter. Henry Holt, 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Pp. 416. $5.75 

Puysicat Epucation For ELEMENTARY 
Scnoois, Ruth Evans, Thelma I. and Mary 
E. Bacon, and Joie L. Stapleton, McGraw- 
Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 
317. $5.50. 

Puysicat EpUCATION IN THE MopeRN ELE 
MENTARY ScHoot, Charles A. Bucher, Ed. 
D., and Evelyn M. Reade, Ed. D. Mac- 
millan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
437. $5.50. 
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one of the first books to recognize the 
fundamental importance of cooperative 
planning on the part of the school with 
the recreation department and other 
community agencies in the selecting, ac- 
quiring, and developing of school prop- 
erties. 

For example, the author states: “Ex- 
ploring the possibilities of cooperation 
with other community agencies is im- 
portant. At the very least, information 
should be secured relative to their plans 
and programs. Park boards and recrea- 
tion commissions in some communities 
cooperate with schools in planning fa- 
cilities for joint usage. Sometimes such 
an arrangement offers the only solution 
to securing a desirable site.” 

Many illustrations demonstrate the 
importance of planning school sites to 
serve community as well as school 
needs. It is pointed out that the school- 
park idea not only saves the taxpayers 
money, but provides better resources 
for school and community programs. 
Two sections meriting special mention 
are a report of materials used in sur- 
facing playground areas in a large num- 
ber of cities and a table setting forth 
the recommended minimum size of 
school sites adopted by state education 
departments.—George Butler, director, 
VRA Research Department. 


Sports and Recreation Facilities: For 
School and Community, M. Alexander 
Gabrielsen and Caswell M. Miles, Edi- 
tors. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. Pp. 370. $6.00.t * 


As Dr. Walter D. Cocking, editor of 
The School Executive, states in the fore- 
word: “Editors Gabrielsen and Miles 
have planned and developed an impor- 
tant and interesting book that should be 
extremely helpful to all those concerned 
with the sports facilities and the rec- 
reation facilities of both schools and 
communities.” Major emphasis is given 
to school areas and facilities although, 
throughout the book, it is recognized 
that these should be designed for both 
school and community recreation use. 
The importance of cooperative planning 
between school and municipal authori- 
ties is stressed by several contributors. 

This volume contains more detailed, 
technical data on the design and con- 
struction of various types of facilities 
than any other single publication. The 
chapters were written by twenty-one 
specialists and contain valuable up-to- 
date information for the guidance of 
agencies or communities planning to de- 
velop such facilities as a gymnasium, 
indoor or outdoor swimming pool, golf 
course, or skating rink, among others. 
Chapters dealing with lighting for 
sports and various types of surfaces 
contain detailed information. Sports 


and Recreation Facilities merits a place 
in every school and recreation library. 


Brainstorming, Charles Clark. Creative 
Thinking Courses, Inc., 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36. Pp. 262. $4.50. 

“Brainstorming,” which appears to 
be increasing in popularity, has proven 
its value as an idea-producing tech- 
nique. This book gives a rather clear 
and comprehensive treatment of brain- 
storming and covers almost every as- 
pect of the subject, explaining how you 
can make it work for you. 

The author tells the inside facts and 
explains how this technique can be used 
for almost any gathering, from family 
groups to large corporations. He has 
conducted many brainstorming sessions 
for important concerns and is available 
for this type of service.—W. C. SUTHER- 
LAND, director, NRA Recreation Person- 
nel Service. 


Sound Sketches with Rhythm Instru- 
ments, J. Lilian Vandevere. Carl Van 
Roy Co., 2917 Ave. R, Brooklyn 29, 
New York. Pp. 48. $2.00. 


Leaders who have worked with 
rhythm instruments know that Miss 
Vandevere was one of the most prolific 
—and best — writers of rhythm-band 
scores for children. This new booklet, 
published posthumously, is excellent 
and can be put to use immediately in 
your summer program. It consists of 
delightful, simple stories that can be 
read by the leader, told by one child, or 
divided among a group of children. The 
stories are accompanied by simple 
scores for rhythm band instruments, 
not “pat,” but depending upon the 
child’s self-expression and interpreta- 
tion, not only in music but in basic 
physical activities. 

The illustrations are delightful, the 
material fresh and natural—a real find. 


The Swimming Pool Book, Robert 
Scharff. M. Barrows and Company, 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
Pp. 214. $3.50* 


The nationwide construction of home 
and club swimming pools has created a 
demand for a publication that sets forth 
in a rather elementary but clear and 
concise manner the essential informa- 
tion with reference to planning, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
of a small pool. The Swimming Pool 
Book has obviously been designed to 
meet this need and its contents should 
be exceedingly useful to any individual 
or group interested in building an out- 
door pool. 


* Available from NRA Recreation Book 
Center, 8 W. 8th Street, New York 11. 
+ No 10% diseount on this book. 
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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Nothing’s so precious to a 
child as her mother’s love. It 
surrounds her and helps her 
find her way in a big strange 
world. 

And though she doesn’t 
know it yet, peace is precious, 
too. It makes the lives of both 
mother and daughter more 
secure. 

But like most precious 
things, peace is not free. Peace 
costs money. Money for 
strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and educa- 
tion to help make peace last- 
ing. And money saved by 
individuals to help keep our 
economy strong. 

Your Bonds make you a 
Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the Bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. They help us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing enough? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 


in just 8 years, 11 months 


"yr | $2,500 | $5,600 | $10,000 


want about 


each week | 475 | $9.50 $18.75 


save 





HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. we & 





a profitable 


vecreation that entertains more people 


in less space... 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required 
That's why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 





New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 


Not only do ¢l new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear other y give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scrat the floors. Write for free details on 


roller skating programs and skating equipment. 


4490-B West Lake, Chicago 24, Illinois 





